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How To Make Your New Library More Functional, 
More Beautiful — For Substantially Less Money! 


University of Houston Library, Houston, Texas 


If you plan to build a new library, or mod- 
ernize your present one, check this partial 
listing of recent VMP Steel Library Book- 
stack and Equipment installations. Find the 
library, big or small, nearest you. Then go 
see the functional beauty of VMP Steel Book- 
stacks, Carrel Units, and Conveyor Units. 
Learn how VMP Steel Bookstacks give maxi- 
mum space utilization. Enjoy their smart 
modern appearance. Certainly you have muc 
to gain in new construction or modernizatior 
by taking advantage of VMP’s vast exper 
ence — without obligation. 


Virginia Metal Products Corp. 


1112 First National Bank Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa—Dept. WB-9 


U-Bar shelves. Tilting reference shelves. 


Free-standing U-Bar bracket shelves. 


ae ae 


Partial Listing of Recent VMP Library 
Bookstack and Equipment Installations. 


University of Houston, Houston, Texas. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Texas College of Arts & Industries, Kingsville, 
Texas. 
Lane Medical Library, Stanford University, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

. University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 

. U. S. Supreme Court Building, Washington, 
DBD. Cc. 


Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn. 
Bushrod Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Carr Memorial, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, 
Michigan. 
Cossitt Library, Highland Street Branch, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
Library for Chemistry Building Addition, Lou- 
isiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
School of Jurisprudence, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, Calif. 
School of Law, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. C. 
Library, The Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
Florida A & M College, Tallahasse, Florida. 


Illustrated brochure describing bookstacks. Just write “‘Bookstack” on letterhead or card and mail today. 
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Abingdon-Cokesbury 


WHEN THE MISSISSIPPI WAS WILD 


Story and pictures by LeGrand * A top- 

notch humorist spins a hilarious tale of the 

Mississippi in its wild, Mike Fink days. 
Ages 5up. $2 


TIM TOMKINS, Circus Boy 


By Rose Friedman °* Pictures by Polly 
Jackson * The fascination of a small-town 
circus — in delightful text and gay red-and- 
green pictures. Ages 4-7. $1.50 


GOD PLANNED IT THAT WAY 
By Carolyn Edna Muller + Pictures by 
Lloyd Dotterer * A child’s wonderings about 
God and his world, and his mother’s satisfying 
explanations. Ages 3-7. Boards, $1 


TIMOTHY'S TWELVE MONTHS 
By Joyce Boyle + Pictures by Georgia 
Middlebrook + A small boy’s adventures 
each month of the year. Ideal for reading 
aloud and for the story hour. Ages 4-6. $1.50 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


SPECKLES GOES TO SCHOOL 
By Grace Berquist + Pictures by Kathleen 
Elgin * How a new boy finds friends when 
he brings his pet hen to school. An Easy-to- 
Read Book. $1.50 


THE SEVEN LITTLE PIFFLESNIFFS 
By Margaret Stimson Richardson * Pic- 
tures by John Teppich + Ten amusing 
stories of an unpredictable family and their 
pets. A read-aloud book. Ages 5-9. $2 


POPLAR STREET PARK 
By Frances Fitzpatrick Wright ° Illus- 
trated by Margaret Ayer °* The fourth in 
the popular stories of warm-hearted Judy of 
the Old Sampey Place. Ages 7-11. $1.50 


DO IT YOURSELF! tricks, Stunts and Skits 
By Bernice Wells Carlson, author of 
Make It Yourself! * illustrated by Laszlo 
Matulay °* 69 tricks, 72 stunts, 17 skits chil- 
dren can do themselves. 

Ages 7 up. Paper, $1.35; cloth, $2 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 


In Canada: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
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Children’s Books «+1952 


CHEROKEE BILL: Oklahoma Pacer 
By Jean Bailey ° Illustrated by Pers 
Crowell + Fast-moving story of a boy, his 
horse, and their run for a homestead in 
the Cherokee Strip. Ages 9 up. $2.50 


LAFAYETTE, Friend of America 
By Alberta Powell Graham ° Illustrated 
by Ralph Ray °* Simply written life of the 
Frenchman who helped win the American 
Revolution. A Makers of America book. 

Ages 7-11. 


IN YARDS AND GARDENS 
Written and illustrated by Margaret 
Waring Buck, author-artist of In Woods 
and Fields * Over 200 descriptions and pic- 
tures of birds, butterflies, trees, plants, and 
other familiar outdoor things. 
All ages. Paper, $1.75; cloth, $3 


CAPTIVE OF THE DELAWARES 


By Evelyn Nevin ° Illustrated by Fred 
Sanchez * The story, based on fact, of a girl 
captured by the Indians. Ages 7-11. $1.50 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


$1.50 


WILLIAM PENN, Founder and Friend 
By Virginia Haviland ¢ Illustrated by 
Peter Burchard * Simple biography of the 
settler, statesman, and religious leader. A 
Makers of America book. Ages7-11. $1.50 


THE BIBLE STORY for Boys and Girls: 


Old Testament 

By Walter Russell Bowie, author of The 
Bible Story for Boys and Girls: New 
Testament ° Color plates; decorations 
by Stephani and Edward Godwin * The 
Old Testament epics brought to life for young- 
er children. Ages 9-13. $3.50 


PARTY FOR SUZANNE 
By Cecile Pepin Edwards ° Illustrated 
by Jane Castle * Of a French Canadian 
girl’s life in a small Massachusetts town. 
Ages 8 up. $2.50 


TREASURE IN THE ANDES 
By Alfred Lewis ° Illustrated by Zhenya 
Gay * Authentic story of an Indian boy in 
the mountains of Peru. Ages 7-12. $1.50 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 


In Canada: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
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i gon SUBSCRIBERS who last September read the 
first installment of Seasoned to Taste may re- 
call that the title is supposed to suggest that what- 
ever is pleasing and of good savor to the writer is 
apt to suit the palate of the reader. This is a 
human trait which enables millions of people to 
live together in relative peace and harmony. 


A Seeing-Eye-to-Eye Dog 


When he was a boy, Nathanael West is said to 
have trained his bull terrier pup “to bite anyone 
who came into the room while the young master 
was reading.” Some ingenious librarian should 
capitalize upon this idea. The addition of a kennel 
to the circulation department is all that would be 
necessary. Then as a convenience for patrons, an 
appropriate dog could be issued with books loaned. 
The only thing retarding the adoption of this prac- 
tice in one library is the librarian’s ignorance of 
the kind ot dog best suited to the purpose. Some 
one has suggested Borzoi hounds for readers of 
Knopf books and mongrels for devotees of Random 
House. Advice from authorities is solicited. 


A Literary Jigsaw Puzzle 


The February 1952 issue of this column con- 
tained a brief note concerning children as authors 
in connection with the publication of a new edition 
of Daisy Ashford’s The Young Visiters. Helen 
Carson, chief librarian of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Center in Dayton, Ohio, asks the question: 
“Have you read The Story of Opal, the Journal of 
an Understanding Heart by Opal Whiteley, 1920?” 

Some readers will recall that the Whiteley diary 
is the one that was practically “all torn up’ when 
Opal was about twelve years of age, by a foster 
sister in a pique over some childish incident. The 
unfortunate young authoress is alleged to have 
gathered the fragments and secretly cherished them 
against the time when she might assemble them 
for the press. Her opportunity came ten years later 
when Ellery Sedgwick, editor of the Aflantic, in- 
vited her to submit her diary for publication. He 
also commissioned the twenty-two year old au- 
thoress to assemble the unique literary jigsaw 
puzzle for editing. The portion of the diary ap- 
pearing in The Story of Opal covers her sixth and 
seventh years, which would seemingly qualify Opal 
as a child author. 

There are two reasons, however, why Opal 
Whiteley cannot be acknowledged as a child au- 
thor; she did not publish her journal until she was 
a grown woman. Consequently, there is no way of 
determining whether the diary is truly the work of 
a child or the final product of a more mature mind. 
Furthermore, Elbert Bede, editor of the Cottage 
Grove, Oregon, Sentinel, studied the journal and 
came to the conclusion “that a large part of Opal’s 


diary is hoax and a large part plagiarism.” 
University of Washington, 


* Director of Libraries 


Seattle. 


4 


SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer * 


This, of course, is the sort of book that arouses 
much speculation. In his closing lines of the pref 
ace to the book, Ellery Sedgwick wrote: “The au 
thorship does not matter, nor the life from which 
it came. There the book is. Nothing else is like it, 
nor apt to be.” To which many a reader is apt to 


sigh, “Thank Goodness!” 


Confronted by Books 


During the early part of the seventeenth century 
Bishop Earle prepared a number of pen character 
sketches which were eventually published under the 
title of Miscrocosmography; Piece of the 
World Discovered. In the sketch on “A Young 
Gentleman of the University’’ the Bishop made an 
allusion to a collegiate dandy's book collection 
“His study has commonly handsome shelves, his 
books neat silk strings, which he shews to his 
father’s man (i.e. presumably, solicitor who keeps 
the young man provided with funds), and is loth 
to unty or take down for fear of misplacing.” A 
footnote explains that in earlier years books were 
shelved “with the /eaves, > | front 


or, a 


not the back, in 
and that the two covers of a book were held firmly 
closed with silk strings, or gold or silver chains 
when of appreciable value. Those were the days 
when books did not turn their backs to the reader 
but the gentleman students nevertheless liked to 
leave them alone. 


There Is No Winner 


In his treatise on The Theory and Practice o 
Gamesmanship (1951), Stephen Potter asserts that 
there have been hundreds of books on games 
play, and the tactics of play, but not one on 
“the art of winning This is not true as Mr 
Potter knows only too well. However, the simplest 
way to turn the tables on him is to employ his own 
“gimmick,” Bookmanism, which pun of his own 
choosing will send him scurrying to any one of 
the fat volumes of the Cumulative Book Index 
Therein he will find such intriguing titles as Hou 


to Win at Tennis by J. A. Kramer; How to Win 
at Canasta, as if anyone desired to, by O. Jacoby: 
and How to Win an Argument with a Communist, 


which should certainly prove to be good clean fun 
by R. W. Sherman. 

Though he teaches the art of “winning games 
without actually cheating,” Potter does not turn his 
attention to that parlor game, par excellence, the 
so-called “Have you read?" contests. It is just as 
well, for there never is a real winner at such tedious 
affairs. 

Dessert 


The real library promoter is the kind of fellow 
who would take umbrage because James Abbott 
McNeill Whistler did not place a book in her 
hands when he persuaded his mother to pose for the 
world famous “Portrait of the Painter's Mother 
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: The 


Interpreter’s 


Bible 


“An inexhaustible mine of informa- 
tion, instruction and inspiration 
provided by men who are certainly 
among the outstanding Biblical 
scholars of our time.” 

— The United Presbyterian 


“Unquestionably this is the most 
important publication in the 
religious field for over half 
a century.” 
— Halford Luccock, 
Professor of Homiletics, 
Yale Divinity School 


VOLUME | 
to be published 
September 30th 





Christendom’s Most 
Comprehensive Commentary 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES 
READY SEPTEMBER 30th 


Volume 1! — General and Old Testament Articles; Genesis; Exodus 
Twenty-two articles — 436 pages — on the entire Bible and on the Old 
Testament, including the literature and religion of the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha. Complete commentary on Genesis and Exodus. 


The text of two complete 
Bibles — the Revised Stand- 
ard and King James versions 
— are used throughout in 





1130 pages. $8.75 parallel columns. 

Uniform size, 6%” x 10”. All vol- 
READY umes are bound in dark blue 
Volume Vil — New Testament Articles; Matthew; Mark pyroxylin impregnated cloth, es- 
Fourteen articles and complete commentary on Matthew and Mark. pecially important for library 

944 pages. $8.75 service. 
Volume VIII — Complete commentary on Luke and John, Each, $8.75 
824 pages. $8.75 (In Canada, $9.75). 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY , N's 2.zerrenee 


G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
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AMERICAN HERITAGE SERIES 


To bring to life certain outstanding events, places, and personalities that 
have contributed to the building of American democracy. 





So 6 
Rite 


These are exciting and dramatic stories of the men and women who, with courage and vision, 
blazed ped ye to freedom; stories that will inspire our young people—in whose hands the 
ptesent and future history of America lies—to an appreciation of the heritage that is theirs. 


Spy x 81/y". $1.75 Each. 


Cloth Bound. Illustrated in Color. 
List of Titles 


192 Pages. 














THE CAPTIVE ISLAND 


THE COUNTRY OF THE HAWK 
By AuGust DertetH III. by Fred’k T. Chapman 


By AuGcust DERLETH lll. by L. F. Bjorklund 


BACK OF BEYOND 
By GeorGe C. FRANKLIN Ill. by William Moyers 
LADD OF THE LONE STAR 
By ALLAN R. BoswortH_I/l. by George A. Malik 
PRINTER'S DEVIL 
By EMMA GELDERS STERNE III. by Peter Burchard 


JED SMITH, TRAIL BLAZER 


OVER-MOUNTAIN BOY 
By WILLIAM O. STEELE Ill. by Fritz Kredel 
COWMAN’S KINGDOM 
By EDMUND COLLIER Il. by Tom Sinnick 
WHEAT WON'T WAIT 
By ADELE G. NATHAN Ill. by Millard McGee 


PASSAGE TO TEXAS 


By FRANK B. LATHAM Ill. by Frank Murch By Iris VINTON Ill. by Kathleen Elgin 


Aladdin Books « 1952 


HENRY BESTON’S FAIRY TALES GEORGE, THE HANDCART BOY 
By Henry BESTON Ill. by Fritz Kredel By Howarp R. Driccs Ill. in Black and W hite 
$6.00 $2.00 
JOHNNY GETS OUT THE VOTE HARMONY AHEAD 
By Wi_pur J. GRANBERG Ill. by Sari By JULILLY KOHLER Ill. by Peter Burchard 
$2.00 $2.50 
CARLOS AND CONCHITA 
IN GUATEMALA 
By ALIDA VREELAND. Ill. by the Author. $2.50 


At All Bookstores * Write for Free Illustrated Catalog 


Aladdin Books 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. wy | 
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“Bracket this with THE CAINE 
MUTINY and THE CRUEL SEA." 
















—Virginia Kirkus JAN DE HARTOG 
’ The “Distant Shoy 
Be « ‘5 € 
" | | Distant Shore Bata 
: Author of THE LOST SEA and THE FOURPOSTER 
a A big adventurous novel of love and the 
g sea. “One of the most enthralling and 
compelling books ever written.”—Wings, 
The Literary Guild Review. The Literary 
Guild Selection for September. $3.50 q 
at 
in, ‘ ° . 
he ; A full, intimate 
ni 4 biography 
h, 4 
= The 
‘ Life and Death 
: of Stalin 
| by LOUIS FISCHER 
Using new material hitherto sup- 
sin ‘ali 
pressed, Louis Fischer presents a 
= detailed portrait of the living ruler 
bis and a prediction of whi ay hap- 
ite | Me mastered the most id a predic am of what may mp 
7 : dangerous game of all pen when he dies. Jilustrated with 
ard & pages of photographs. $3.50 
50 
Spy-Catcher 4 
§ by ORESTE PINTO 
a 
— The amazing true story of Counter- 
J Intelligence in action, by the man 
Eisenhower called “the greatest living 
authority on security.” $2.75 











——— HARPER & BROTHERS 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 
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ANNOUNCING THE FIRST VOLUMES IN A 
wkd BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


AMERICA 


Here is a different and exciting view 
of America’s development, presented 
through the lives of figures who rep- 
resent fascinatingly varied aspects of 
our country’s history. Edited by four 











distinguished historians—Carl Carmer, 


ee 
Allan Nevins, Cecile Hulse 


Matschat, Lewis Paul Todd—and written by authors equally well- 
qualified, these books offer teenagers reading that is both fascinating 


and informative. 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 


Soldier in the West 
By WALTER HAVIGHURST, ijius- 


trated by Jack Moment. Combining his 
thorough knowedge of the frontier with a 
talent for bringing history alive, Walter 
Havighurst has written a stirring biography 
of the man who drove the British from 
Ohio and eventually opened the whole of 
the Old Northwest. Nov. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Nation Builder 


By NATHAN SCHACHNER, © ijius- 
trated by GILLETT C. GRIFFIN. In 
brief, straightforward and entertaining form, 
Nathan Schachner outlines the exciting and 
significant in the life of one of the most 
versatile statesmen of all times, from his 
early years in the West Indies to his role in 
evolving our Constitution. Sept. 


RED JACKET 


Last of the Seneca 


By ARTHUR c. PARKER, illustrated 
by JACK MOMENT. A powerful Seneca 
who played an important part in the 
Revolution, Red Jacket was one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest orators, a supreme spokesman 
for the rights of the red man. Arthur Parker 
has drawn on the writings of those who 
knew Red Jacket and on his own study of 
Northeastern Indians to reveal this chieftain 
as a man in the mainstream of American 
history. Sept. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 


Artist and Patriot 


By BERTA N. BRIGGS, illustrated 


with 10 halftones of Peales paintings. 
Known as the “Portraitist of the American 
Revolution,” Peale was on intimate terms 
with many of his famous subjects. He 
emerges in this book as a colorful, energetic 
citizen whose part in the Revolution and 
in the great events of his day makes superb 
reading. Sept 


STEPHEN AUSTIN 


Father of Texas 


By CARLETON BEALS, illustrated by 
JAY HYDE BARNUM. Drawn directly 
from Austin’s diaries, this is the dramatic 
story of his struggle for Texas and for her 
early settlers. Austin suffered hardship, 
ingratitude and imprisonment for the cause 
of Texas and with this absorbing biography 
he takes his rightful place in history 


Nov. 
GENERAL 


BILLY MITCHELL 


By ROGER BURLINGAME. More 


than any other single individual, Billy 
Mitchell was responsible for making Amer 
ica air conscious. From his diaries and 
papers, Roger Burlingame has created a 
vivid and sympathetic portrait of the man 
who rose from the ranks to become a 
Brigadier General and whose plea for a 
separate air force was answered by court 
martial. J/lustrated. Nov. 


Cloth bound $3.00 each 
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The first complete word 
and picture story of 
EVERY SPORT 

EVER PLAYED IN 


AMERICA! _. 
‘| Pictorial History 





tirade nai asc: 


tne le 6 Remo en 





This magnificent text and picture 
book, five years in the making, is the 
only volume to give the complete 
story of sports in America and the 
place they have had in our national 
life. The text, by a well-known crea- 
tor of sports picture books, and the 
illustrations from the _nationally- 
known Bettmann Archive, are blend- 
ed in such a way that there is a 
continuous story from page to page. 
The little-known facts about sports, 
and the rare photographs and prints 
that have never before been published 
in book form, make this an out- 
standing volume for every collection 
of Americana. 424 illustrations, 81/, x 
11. November 14 $10.00 

Pre-publication price $ 9.00 


PICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN SPORTS 


From Colonial Times To The Present 


by John Durant 
and Otto Bettmann 





THE OFFICIAL 
National Football League 
FOOTBALL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


By Roger Treat 


The only complete official reference book on 
pro football. Records and statistics on players, 
coaches and teams in the National Football 
League; history of pro football and its big 
games; story of the All-America Football Con- 
ference, etc. Contains the answers to every 
question a football fan would be likely to ask. 
A companion volume to The Official Encyclo- 
pedia of Baseball and a must for every sports 
library. Profusely illustrated. October 13 $6.00 

Pre-publication price $5.50 


Great Sports Fiction 


THE HEAVENLY WORLD SERIES 
And Other Baseball Stories 


By Frank O'Rourke 


Enthusiastic followers of O’Rourke will wel- 
come this new collection. Some of the stories 
have appeared in magazines; several have never 
before been published. The title story of an 
imaginary series between the American and 
National Leagues, composed of players who 
have “gone beyond,” is a unique contribution 
to baseball fiction. October 6 $2.50 


NINE GOOD MEN 
By Frank O'Rourke 


Another great baseball novel by the author of 
Bonus Rookie, The Team, etc., and the first to 
give the inside story of how a baseball organ- 
ization operates from the top brass down. The 
reader learns about baseball through the eyes 
of the manager, and follows his trials and 
tribulations in rebuilding the team. 
September 18 $2.50 


YANKEE ROOKIE 
By Ed Fitzgerald 


All readers who have followed the adventures 
of Marty Ferris in The Turning Point and 
College Slugger will welcome this new baseball 
novel in which Marty has at last reached his 
goal of being a Yankee. His heartaches as he 
struggles for acceptance on the world’s most 
famous team make this an action-packed, 
true-to-life baseball story. October 15 $2.50 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 232 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 
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Awards 





HE 1952 Pulitzer Prize winners in the field of 

letters were Herman Wouk for his novel The 
Caine Mutiny, Joseph Kramm for his drama, The 
Shrike, Marianne Moore for her Collected Poems, 
Merlo J. Pusey for Charles Evans Hughes, a biog- 
raphy, and Oscar Handlin for his historical study, 
The Uprooted. 


Carl Sandburg was awarded the gold medal for 
history and bio graphy by the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. 


The Accademia dei Lincei in Rome has awarded 
its first International Prize for Literature to Thomas 
Mann. 


The first Lauterbach Award, established by 
friends of the late Richard E. Lauterbach, will be 
presented to Associate Justice William O. Douglas 
of the United States Supreme Court for a lecture 
delivered at Brandeis University and published in 
the New York Times Maagzine under the title, 
“The Black Silence of Fear.” Justice Douglas is 
the author of Strange Lands and Friendly People. 


Six $1,000 grants to writers have been awarded 
by the National Institute of Arts and Letters. The 
recipients are: Saul Bellow. whose new novel, The 
Adventures of Augie March, will be published next 
year; Alfred Hayes, author of Al] Thy Conquests, 
Shadow of Heaven, and The Girl on the Via Fla- 
mina, Theodore Roethke, whose latest collection 
of verse, Praise to the End, was published last fall; 
Elizabeth Spencer, whose latest novel, This Crooked 
Way, was published this year; Peter Taylor, novel- 
ist and short story writer, whose novel, A Woman 
of Means, appeared in 1950; and Yvor Winters, 
critic, poet, and essayist 


The Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust, estab- 
lished by Harper and Brothers in 1943 to provide 
assistance to writers, has granted its twenty-ninth 
fellowship to Edith Stuurman for the completion 
of a second volume of verse. Her poems, written 
under the name of Edith Henrich, have appeared in 
many magazines, and her first volume of verse, The 
Ouset Center, was published in 1946. The thirtieth 
Saxton fellowship went to Philip L. Ralph for the 
compilation of an interpretive study of Western 
civilization, tentatively entitled “Western Man in 
Retrospect.” Mr. Ralph is the author of Sir Hum- 
phrey Mildmay, published in 1947 


An honorary doctor of letters degree was con- 
ferred upon Rachel Louise Carson, author of The 
Sea Around Us, on June 14 by the Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Philadelphia. Miss Carson was 
commended for scholarly achievements that ex- 
tended the frontiers of natural science and for works 
that have enriched the literature of the times. 


The National League of American Penwomen has 
given its first prize for “the best book published in 
the past two years about a great American” to Olive 
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Trapper f the Old 


Burt for Jedediah Smith: Fur 
West. 


Winner in the Lippincott Fiction Prize Contest 
for Young Novelists was Eugene Walter who sub 
mitted an unfinished novel, “The Untidy Pilgrim 
The finished manuscript is tentatively scheduled for 
publication in 1953. 


Robert Lowell, who received the 
for poetry in 1947, has been named the 
cipient of the $500 Harriet Monroe poetry 


Pulitzer Pri 
1952 r 
award 


The $2,000 Bancroft Prizes for 1952 have been 
awarded by Columbia University to Merlo Pusey for 
the biography, Charles Evans Hughes, and to ¢ 
Van Woodward for Origins of the New South. Th 
Friends Advisory Committee on the Bancroft 
Awards, active this year for the first time, is a sub 
group of the Friends of the Columbia Libraries and 
was under the chairmanship of Norman Cousins 
editor of the Saturday Revieu 


Francine du Plessix, of the class of 1952, was 
awarded the third annual Emily James Putnam 
Award for creative writing at Barnard Colleg 
given by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

Craig Massey's Flaming Valley, just publish 
has been awarded first prize in the Zondervan 


$1,000 Juvenile Christian Fiction Contest 


Loula Grace Erdman’s The Wind Blows Fre 

was winner of the $1,500 prize in a contest spon 
sored jointly by Dodd, Mead and the America 
Girl magazine, published by the Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A. 

Reba Paeff 
Sisters was awarded the 
$3,000 Charles W. Follett Award for 


Mirsky’s Thirty-One Brothers and 
1952 gold medal and 
a children’s 


book manuscript. The book is being published this 
month. 
Rodolfo L. Fonseca’s novel, Tower of Ivor) 


which will be published in 1953, received the José 
Janés International Prize in Spain. The 
made every five years by an international jury whi h 


includes W. Somerset Maugham 


award is 


Vern Sneider was given the 1952 annual award 
of $1,000 by the Friends of American Writers for 
his novel, The Teahouse of the August Moon 


“In recognition of her contributions to the world 
of letters and for her distinguished record of service 
in America and to the people of Israel ’ Zelda 


Popkin, author of Quiet Street, Walk Through the 
Valley, and four other novels, was awarded a cita 
tion of merit by the Sisterhood of the Brooklyn 


Jewish Center. 


Pierre Vergniaud: Voice 
the French Revolution, Claude G Bowers was 
cited by the Ecole Libre des Hautes I (French 
University of New York) and Société d’Histoi 
de la Révolution Frangaise. 


For his biography, 


tudes 


The 1952 LeBrun Traveling Scholarship of the 
New York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects was awarded to Robert Entzeroth, of 
St. Louis, Missouri, for submitting the suit 
able design for a public library to serve a town of 
30,000 inhabitants. His design included such fea 
tures as a glass entry to the building, top lighting of 
the reading rooms by plastic bubbles, and 
walls from the reading rooms 
walled gardens 

(Continued on page 28) 
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PUBLICIZE YOUR LIBRARY . 





Select Your Own 
LIBRI-POSTERS 


SIZE: 9° x 12” 
Printed in Colors 


e For month-to-month display on bulletin boards in 
public places in your community —In_ schools 
(corridors and study rooms)— Display points 
around armed forces stations. Sold on 6 or 12 
months subscription — or in single shipments. 


SUBSCRIPTION: One subject per month 
Posters / month Total Quantity Unit Cost Total Cost 


*10 60 15¢ $ 9.00 

25 150 14c 21.00 

50 300 13¢ 39.00 

100 600 12¢ 72.00 

*Minimum subscription 6 mos. — 12 mos. 5% discount. 
Poster No. For: Poster No. For: 
rae A ee ee Jan. QUANTITY isthscteseaeel Sa 
seronaccincovaiianetin Feb. PER MO. ae 
os Mar. ah Sept. 
ae op» W\). i °*eeglemors Oct. 
ephcinenniiied May suneiiiniestaiceiduadasaaicoioaiiian sicajiatatceg 
es Dec. 


SINGLE SHIPMENTS: Your selection 


Quantity Unit Cost Total Cost 
*20 25¢ $ 5.00 
50 20c 10.00 
100 15¢ 15.00 
250 13%e 33.75 
500 12¢ 60.00 


*Minimum Package 


Poster No. Quantity Poster No. Quantity 


Check signature desired: 


(C) PUBLIC LIBRARY C) YOUR LIBRARY 
[] COUNTY LIBRARY C) BASE LIBRARY 
(1) SCHOOL LIBRARY [) POST LIBRARY 


[) BLANK (No imprint) 


Library Service Division 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 
62 East Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 
Kindly mail posters specified above to: 
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ALA AWARDS 


The following awards were made at the seventy- 
first annual conference of the American Library As- 
sociation, June 29 to July 5, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York. 

Carl Vitz, librarian of the Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary, was awarded the $500 Joseph W. Lippincott 
Award for “distinguished service in the profession 
of librarianship.” Mr. Vitz was cited for ‘‘raising 
library standards, making libraries a vital educa- 
tional medium — especially through audio-visual 
services—and inspiring his coworkers with enthusi- 
asm for their profession.” 

For her promotional work in establishing the 
Journal of Cataloging and Classification, Marie 
Louise Prevost received the Margaret Mann Cita- 
tion of the Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion of the American Library Association. 

Mrs. A. J. Quigley, president of the Seattle, 
Washington, Public Library Board and Harold J. 
Baily, trustee of the Brooklyn, New York, Public 
Library received the annual ALA trustee citation. 

One Letter Award of $100 went to the Fitchburg 
Youth Library for ‘contributing to the development 
of enlightened public opinion on an issue of cur- 
rent importance,” specifically for designing and 
operating a library “for youth, in youth’s tempo.” 
The other Letter Award, also $100, to the librarian 
who “contributes most to emphasize the human 
qualities of library service,’’ was given to Charlemae 
Rollins, for twenty-five years a children’s librarian 
in the Chicago Public library. She was cited espe- 
cially for her work with and for Negro children. 

Awards in the John Cotton Dana Publicity Con- 
test were as follows: 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, Up to 25,000 population 
To the RICHLAND, WAS SHING TON, PUBLIC LI 
BRARY for the initiation and d ment of a program, 
using every device and wi results, to publicize 
its transformation from a subs library to a public 
library in an amazingly short time 






PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 25,900 to 100,000 population 

To the DECATUR, ILLINOIS, PUBLIC LIBRARY for 
its cooperative aspects, especially for the use of abilities of 
the staff and for recognizing and publicizing contributions 





of individual staff members. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 100,000 200,000 population 

To the YAKIMA, WASHINGTON, VALLEY RE 
GIONAL LIBRARY for its spl lendid ail ar ound coverage, 
with special recognition of the large volume of ‘‘paid 
advertising received gratis 








John Cotton Dana Winners at the Wilson Booth 





Roger B. Francis of the South Bend 
Indiana, Public Library, looks over 
John Cotton Dana scrapbook 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, O: ( pulation 
To the MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, PUBLIC LI 
BRARY for the quality and coverage « pul t 
COUNTY LIBRARIES 
To the DUNKLIN COUNTY LIBRARY, KENNETT 
MISSOURI, for its intell y planned publicity progra 
varied to promote all — 
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and in some cases seek their support 











SERVICE LIBRARIES 

To the BIGGS, TEXAS, AIR FORCE BASE LIBRARY 
for an active and effective program using t a avail 
able on a military post 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES 

To the HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, PUBLIC LI 
BRARY for publicity devoted to a bond \ g 
thorough, community-! 
won press support anc 
and the new. 

To the LOUISIANA STATE LIBRARY, Baton Rouge 
for taking the initiative in a mf t put 
significance and pushi it vigorously t 

SC HOO! LIBRARIES 

To the SCHENLEY oO S¢ HOO! IBRARY, F 
t a aaastaa ania, for t oe 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES H i Men 

To the BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, COLLEGE LI 
BRARY for its initiative in seeking pport f e | 
and the college from the « f Lit 
Associates of Brooklyn College 

The winning mene are availabl 
other groups or individual libr wl 
them. For information address Jol Cotton Dar I 
licity Awards, c/o Wilson Library Bulletir 0 | \ 


New York 52 


Avenue, 
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Pa Dek gag 





Your books won’t have to take the shocks 
and jolts absorbed by “Knights of Olde.” 
But, at times, they'll find the goin’ pretty 
rough. For books do get splashed with moth- 
er’'s coffee; smeared with father’s tobacco 
ashes; rumpled by teen-agers’ care- 
less rompings. 


But books bound in HOLLISTON ROXITE LIBRARY BUCK- 
RAM are truly armed for battle. For this fabric sheds dirt; repels 
liquids; is tougher than most enemies it may meet. 


And HOLLISTON BUCKRAM comes 
through every joust with flying colors. Bright colors that don’t turn 
drab and flat. Sharp hues that retain their freshness and newness 
for the life of the book. 


So please specify HOLLISTON BUCKRAM 
when your next group of books needs to be fitted for new suits of 
armour. 














THEE HOLLISTON MILLS, inc. To me owen... 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS in Seteee tele 


stamping or printing eas- 
NEW YORK ~+- PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ily with full clean coverage. 





























The Junior Book of Authors 


309p. SEcoND EpitTion, CoMPLETELY Revisep 1951 $3.50 
289 biographies and 232 portraits 


“. . . we think this an essential tool for every library 
children’s room, and every school library.” 


—VIRGINIA KIRKUS 








Also “Essential :’’ 


Twentieth Century Authors 
1577p. 1942 $8.50 (3rd Printing 1950) 
1850 biographies with more than 1700 portraits 


i 
x 
%, 
. 


CR, Seite 


“and incidentally a must for every literary reference 
shelf.” —SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


Footnotes contain dates of deaths occurring since the 2nd printing. 





American Authors: 1600-1900 
846p. 1938 $5.00 (2nd Printing 1950) 
1300 biographies and 400 portraits 
“a book every library must have and every literature 


teacher ought to have. .. An invaluable and excellent 
book.” —CaTHOLic Lrprary WoRrLD. 





British Authors of the 


Nineteenth Century 
697p. 1936 $5.00 (2nd Printing 1948) 
1000 biographies and 350 portraits 
“The literary quality of the sketches is well above the 


average . . . the book should be widely used.” 
—New RepvuBLic 
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RECIPE FOR 


LIBRARY DISPLAY 





P Librarians know the MAGIC of Mitten's Letters. Here 
are just a few quotes of praise: 
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"Mitten's letters are ideal for bulletin boards, sectional 
markers and other displays." 


"They're so easy to use—so attractive—and so read- 
able." 


"We make signs in minutes; and everyone says they have 
the professional touch." 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY MASTER #61 is a complete sign- 
making package. Nothing else is needed to make modern 
eye-stopping signs—quickly—inexpensively. It is designed 
for libraries. It gives you distinctive signs at your finger- 
tips. It is the perfect answer to all library sign-making 
problems. Why not write for free sample and helpful 
literature. 


*K =O MITTEN’S DISPLAY MASTER = 61 





Library Display Dept. W-9 
Redlands, Calif. or 2 West 46th St. New York 36, N. Y. 
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Marguerite Harmon Bro 


— A HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL asked the 
then eleven-year old daughter of Mrs. Bro 
what her mother did in her spare time, the young- 
ster replied, “I don’t know. She never had any.” 

This succinct statement is supported by the list 
of Mrs. Bro’s published works and the truth be- 
comes more apparent when the usual biographical 
data of birth, school, marriage, and subsequent 
career are listed. 

Marguerite Harmon was born a mid-westerner 
and a P.K. (preacher's kid), in David City, 
Nebraska, August 5, 1894, to Alice Gadd and 
Andrew Davison Harmon, who was pastor of the 
First Christian Church there. Then he was called 
to a parish in Minnesota and young Marguerite be- 
gan her education in St. Paul. High school was in- 
terrupted by another transfer of the father to 
northern Wisconsin, where Marguerite was able to 
finish those important years at Ashland Academy. 
Her college work with an A.B. degree and a philos- 
ophy major was completed at Cotner College in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, in 1917. This was followed by 
graduate study at Butler University in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, and the University of Chicago. 

In May, 1918, Marguerite Harmon was married 
to Albin Carl Bro, whom she had met at Ashland 
Academy in Wisconsin, and the following year they 
went to China where Mr. Bro was in educational 
work 

Three of their four children were born in China, 
a bit spectacularly. Harmon Hartzell arrived in 
Nanking on Christmas Eve and when the caroling 
students sang “Hark the Herald Angels” for him, 
the young mother said she felt ‘the messiahship 
in all new babies.”” Kenneth appeared in Tsingtao 
in a new house by the sea, where the doctor had to 
climb a ladder because the stairs were not yet in. 
Alice, young number three, was born at Kuling in 
the mountains, during a typhoon. Andrew is the 
only one of the boys who can qualify for the Amer- 
ican presidency. He was born in Chicago. 

It was during the China years that Mrs. Bro be- 
gan to write, though one suspects writing was latent 
in her blood. She had been a contest winner with a 
first story when in the seventh grade. The prize was 
a copy of Helen's Babies, which was a precious 
property up to the time it was stolen by bandits in 
China. 

Her versatile activities in the preparatory years, 
as teacher, pastor's assistant, editor for Harper's. 
book reviewing, some ghost writing, additional 
graduate study at the University of Nanking, all 
helped to lay the foundation for the variety in her 
published books. Let's Talk About You (1945) is 
a book for teen-age girls, dealing with their prob- 
lems in the social structure. In reviewing it for 
Book Week, Phyllis Whitney said, “Here, if ever, 
is a handbook of good sense for girls from twelve 
to eighteen.” 

More than We Are (1948), a book on prayer, 
had an even wider audience. Virginia Kirkus called 
it, “among the best of the recent devotional books, 
both as to content and style.” Also, the Christian 
Century said, “Its excellence lies partly in its sim- 
plicity and directness . . . that its language is com- 
pletely understandable.” 

Mrs. Bro’s first book-length story, Sarah, a junior 
novel, was published in 1949. It was listed in 
the Library Journal with this comment, ‘‘Reality 
which goes below the surface and a noble character 
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MARGUERITE HARMON Bro 


who is convincing make this a fine book for older 
teen-age girls and young adults.” Mary Gould 
Davis, wrote in the Saturday Review, “A thought 
ful book in which a philosophy of life is analyzed 
by interesting, convincing people. 

Sarah is the story of a girl's unfolding, from her 
eleventh year when her doctor father died, through 
her development as a concert pianist. The scene is 
New England. 

From Vermont Mrs. Bro turned to China for her 
next book, Su-Me7’s Golden Year (1950). It is 
the story of a young Chinese girl and of the clash 
between ancient Chinese superstitions and modern 
farming methods Of it the New York Herald 
Tribune said, “A rich variety of people and of 
ideas, as well as good story quality, make this a 
rewarding book for any reader of ten or older.” 

Mrs. Bro now lives in Indonesia where her hus 
band is cultural officer in the United States Informa 
tion Service. Bali will provide the background for 
the next book, the story of a little girl who wants 
to be a /egong dancer. This is an ancient, precise 
difficult dance performed by girls between the ages 
of nine and fourteen, after rigorous training. It 
will be an authentic book for Mrs. Bro has traveled 
extensively, witnessing actual ceremonies and gath 
ering material to make the story real. Following 
the publication of the Bali story, there are plans 
under way for an adult book on marriage problems 
and a teen-age book on comparative religions 

Between China and exciting escapes from mobs 
and bandits, one of them a sort of marathon to 
reach the last boat down the Yangt-ze for many 
months, and present life in Bali, there was a period 
of service in Korea, and a longer one when Dr. Bro 
was president of Shimer College in Illinois, and 
always the writing, a steady flow of magazine arti 
cles and reviews. 

Mrs. Bro is a poised five feet five, with graying 
hair now, and eyes that remain gray or green ac 
cording to mood, with a fine sense of humor—she 

can laugh at herself and is her own severest critic 
She likes to swim and walk, and reading is a must 
JEAN BOTHWELI 
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Nancy Wilson Ross 


-” HER NATIVE AMERICAN NORTHWEST, in Eu- 
rope, and in the Orient, Nancy Wilson Ross 
has been an interested observer of the cultures of 
various peoples. “I am always drawn toward the 
strange and exceptional, and then spend a good 
deal of creative energy trying to re-interpret it 
after more familiar thought patterns,” she writes. 
Her travels have taken her to China, Japan, Korea, 
and Mexico as well as Europe and Africa, and she 
has collected and written about Oriental and mod- 
ern art. And, since she has been “exposed to psy- 
choanalysis,"” she also finds absorbing the inner 
workings of people's minds. I, My Ancestor 
(1949), her most recent novel, deals with a man’s 
recovery from a nervous breakdown, helped by a 
New York psychiatrist and his own father, who 
lives on a Puget Sound island 

Nancy Wilson was born at Olympia, Washing- 
ton, November 22, 1907, the daughter of Robert 
James Wilson, of Scotch-Irish descent, and Lydia 
May (Giles) Wilson. Mrs. Wilson's family were 
transplanted New Englanders; her father was a 
pioneer lumberman. Soon after receiving her B.A. 
at the University of Oregon, Nancy Wilson came 
to New York. In 1931-1932 she was in Germany 
(Dessau and Anhalt), a student at the Bauhaus, 
a school of modern art and architecture which was 
later closed by Hitler as being “dangerously inter- 
national Here she met Paul Klee, the famous 
Swiss-German painter. (In 1951 she was a con- 
tributor to Five Essays on Paul Klee, edited by 
Merle Armitage.) Disturbed by what she saw in 
Germany, she wrote an article, “German Main 
Street,” which appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post for October 22, 1932. Prophesying Hitler's 
rise, it drew a remarkable quantity of fan mail and 
was also charged with stirring up anti-German 
feeling. After returning from Europe she crossed 
America four times in a trailer, covering the coun- 
try quite thoroughly and observing manners, cus- 
toms, and ways of life, especially among Indians 
of the Northwest and Southwest. Their cultural 
patterns. arts, and religion have always fascinated 
her, and she has attended many 
dances and rituals 

Also in 1932, her first novel 
was published. Her first marriage, to Charles Wal- 
ton Ross, Jr., ended in divorce, but she has retained 
the name for her professional signature. In 1937- 
1938 she did graduate work at the University of 


of their seasonal 


Friday to Monday, 


Chicago. A second novel, Take the Lightning 
(1940). dealt with a marital triangle in a college 
faculty. The New Republic praised its “fine flair 
f j 


for dialogue and good descriptions of small-town 
college life.” Edith H. Walton in the Times called 
it a civilized and provocative story, though some- 
times burdened with a mannered style and lush 
verbiage. A work of nonfiction, Farthest Reach 
Oregon and Washington (1941) lays surprisingly 
little stress on lumbering. considering the author's 
background. Stewart Holbrook thought the book 
suffered from inadequate reporting, but Time 
called it “one of the best books written about the 
Northwest Westward the (1944) was 
made up of stories of the of all 
who helped build the Northwest, from mission 
aries and doctors to and dollar-a-dance 
girtls—this last a section “presented with discern 
ment and humor,’ according to Mari Sandoz in 
the Times 
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NANCY 


In 1942 Mrs. Ross married Stanley Prestor 
Young, novelist and dramatist, and now 
the publishing house of Farrar, Straus and Young 
They live in Old Westbury, Long Island, New 
York, in a large old house, Applegreen, originally 
built for a trainer in the Whitney racing stabl« 
As special correspondent assigned to the 

during the war, Nancy Ross flew thousands of mil 
over the European front and North Africa, an 


received a War Department citation in 1945 “for 


outstanding and conspicuous service as war cor 


respondent” in the European theater of war. Her 


The WAVES: the Story of the Girls in Blu 


(1945) was “a sober account, not without touch 


of humor” of the training and organization 


the women's branch of the United States Nava 
Reserve 
The Left Hand Is the Dreamer (1947) het 


best known novel, has been published in fourteen 
Book Find 


countries and was a selection of the 
Club, as well as an alternate selection of the Book 
of-the-Month Club. It is the marri¢ 
couple in a small town in upstate New York whos 
monotonous life is interrupted when Fredericka 
the wife, has an affair with an Austrian refuge 
doctor. Virginia Kirkus thought it an 


story of a 


attractively 


intelligently contoured story of family relation 
ships”; to Orville Prescott in the Yale Review it 
seemed “clever, interesting, but more impressix 
for its sincerity of purpose than for its results 
James Stern, reviewing I, My Ancestor in th 
Times, described that novel as “Serious, sincere 
and well written’; but thought it missed complet 
SUCCESS by being ove rambitious 

Nancy Ross has contributed to Story, Neu 


Yorker, and Harper's Bazaar. Time's Corner, het 
new novel, will be published next month. She 
swims and plays tennis; is a member of the Cos 
mopolitan and Pen and Brush clubs in New York 
and her preferred authors are Virginia Woolf 
Proust, the older Russian novelists, and Suzuki. She 
is a Presbyterian, brown-haired, brown-eyed, of 
medium height, with an glow 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM Kota FALL LIST 1952 





THOMAS CARLYLE 
THE LIFE AND IDEAS OF A PROPHET 
By Juttan Symons. A full-scale biography of the ‘grim, gray genius’ as man and 


husband, thinker and writer, uncouth youth of the ‘Scottish hills, sage of Chelsea. 
Published. $3.50 


EARLY ENGLISH CHURCHES IN AMERICA: 1607-1807 


By STEPHEN P. Dorsey. A handsome collection of photographs with text that offers 
a synthesis of ecclesiastical, architectural and American history. 118 photographs 
printed by sheet-fed Kyvure. September. $10.00 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


By J, M. THompson, author of The French Revolution. This is the first documented 
biography of Napoleon in more than fifty years. Based principally on Bonaparte’s 
voluminous correspondence, it provides an evaluation that has the unmistakable 
stamp of authenticity. 464 pages. Map endpapers. October. $6.00 


THE BLUE FOX 


By RonaLp Duncan. The journal of a wise } 
who writes with hilarious wit. (The Blue Fox is a pub in Devonshire.) Illustrated. 
October. $3.50 





THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CRITIC 


By F. O. MATTHtESSEN. Incisiveness, erudition and a consistent refusal to com- 


promise with mediocrity — these characteristics made Matthiessen one of America’s 
finest critics. This posthumous collection serves as a key to a career that left an 
indelible impress on American letters. October. $4.50 


THE LETTERS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON 

TOGETHER WITH THE GENUINE LETTERS OF MRS. THRALE TO HIM 
Edited by R. W. CHAPMAN. The first complete collection of Johnson's letters, includ- 
ing 472 never before published. With introduction, commentary, appendices and 
index. 3 volumes. $30.00 


HOGARTH’S PEREGRINATION 


Edited with an Introduction by Cuarces Mitcuect. A rollicking, impromptu 
journal with 15 illustrations by the artist and his friends. $3.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


By L. W. Grenstep. The phenomena of religious behavior viewed in light of the 

valid contributions made by psychologists during the first half of this century. Canon 
Grensted was former Nolloth Professor of the Philosophy of the Christian Religion, 
Oxford, and is a Fellow of the British Psychological Society. $3.00 


pmeee THE NEWEST ADDITION TO THE WORLD'S CLASSICS: 
SELECTIONS FROM Edited with Commentary by IRMA A, RICHTER. With 72 
THE NOTEBOOKS OF line drawings from the original manuscript. No. 530, $1.25 
LE ONARDO The new display rack for Tit Wortp’s CLassics is now 


available on request. Write for information on the newest 


DA VINC I titles in the series. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Nothing else 


like the 


Goldf 


2x 2iINDEX SYSTEM 
EXTENDS Slide Life 
INCREASES Slide Circulation 


BLOWER 
COOLED 
GOLDE 
MANUMATIC 


300 WATTS 











Smatiest, lightest, brightest 2x2 slide projector — 
America’s favorite! Filmatic Head adapts in a 
moment for showing film strip. 


GOLDE MANUAL OR AUTOMATIC INDEX 
2x2 SLIDE CHANGER 

Fingers Never Touch The Slide! Shows 40 slides in 
any type of mount, in sequence—skips, repeats or 
selects. Precision-made for long life. 


GOLDE COMBINATION DELUXE CASE 


Houses Manumatic or Filmatic projectors, allows 
Index Changer to remain set up for instant use. 
Stores 160 2x2 slides in four Index files. 


GOLDE 

STYLE 

CASE 

Handsome, sturdy, prac- 


tical. Stores 12 Index Slide 
files—960 slides. Also avail- 
able, Index Slide Cases of six and four file 


capacity. 
GOLDE INDEX SLIDE FILES 


of warp-proof plastic. Hold 40 2x2 slides. Perm- 
anently engraved numbers in 3 places for positive 
— exclusive GoldE Vis-A-File allows 


changeable descriptions. 
Write today for literature, name of nearest dealer. 


GOLDE MFG. CO. 


Brightest Name 
in Slide Projection 


4888 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 














Recent and popular 
for libraries . . . 


MURDER 
at 
ST. DENNIS 





By Marg 1 
Hu! 
A cunning killer prowls the windin 
corridors of an old hospital in this nev 


thriller by the author of Muarde 


the Veil. 


YOUR TEEN-AGERS 


How to Survive Them 
By Mrs. Alvena B 





A sensible gul le for living wi 
children, answering t 

tions which every parent 1 
helping and guiding young people. $ 


CATHEDRALS 
in the 
WILDERNESS 


By J. Herman 


Se hauin ger 








Basi history of the Church in tl Middl 
West—the story of Bishop | t 
center of the “Bardstown G t $4.00 


THE GREATEST 
of the BORGIAS 


For all the historical infamy h 
Borgia family, it produced a great saint 
in St. Francis Borgia, the thi general 
of the Jesuits a great biography re 
published because of popular demand 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


1109 Bruce Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Protect all your reading materials! Do it 
with BRO-DART'S family of "Life Preservers”, 
described below. Save in binding and other 
costs. Build circulation. 


1 PLASTI-KLEER® BOOK JACKET COVERS pre- 
serve the life of books, enhance their appearance, 
reduce binding costs. UNIVERSAL COVERS 
provide transparent reinforcement for circulating 
periodicals. PICTURE COVERS preserve docv- 


ments, prints and other papers. 


2 BIND-ART LIQUID PLASTIC ADHESIVE—Trans- 


ALC 
ICS- 
in 
95 





parent, flexible mending of all library materials 
. . . made easy with the PLASTIC SQUEEZE 
BOTTLE! 


BOOK-AID TAPE for binding and book repair. 
Will not bleed or cause books to stick together. 
Embossed grain cloth tape. Any width of half inch 
variations. Easy writing surface. 


PLASTI-LAC BOOK SPRAY protects books or 
spines, maps, posters, etc. Replaces lacquer (no 
Brushes). Fast, economical. Will not discolor. 
Non-inflamable! 


PLASTI-KLEER® DELUXE BINDERS provide real 
protection for periodicals. A durable and flexible 
vinylite. Easy to use. Water-clear. Best value per 


a >= Ww 


ot See 





, dollar! 
‘ Write TO-DAY for prices and full information 
: LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 
62 EAST ALPINE STREET ir) 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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OBITUARIES 


April 13. Witpur OwincGs HoGuE, author, under 
the pen name Dock Hogue, of a series of books 
for older boys; after a brief illness; in Chicago; 
forty-two. His juvenile books include Bod Clifton, 
Elephant Hunter and the new Bob Clifton, African 
Planter. Under the pseudonym, Carl Shannon, Mr. 
Hogue was also author of two mystery stories. 
April 30. FLORENCE NAUMBURG CANE, pioneer 
in the self-expressionist method of teaching art to 
children and author of The Artist in Each of Us; 
in New York City; sixty-nine. 


May 2. Howarp W. BLaAKESLEE, Associated Press 
science editor and winner of the Pulitzer Prize and 
many other awards for his science writings; of 
coronary thrombosis; in Port Washington, New 
York; seventy-two. Mr. Blakeslee was author of 
The Atomic Future and Atomic Progress, the Hy- 
drogen Race. 


May 2. Mary N. WINSLOW, social worker, leader 
in movement to improve working conditions for 
women in industry; after a brief illness; in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; sixty-four. During World War II 
Miss Winslow was adviser for civil projects to the 
coordinator of inter-American affairs. Formerly as- 
sociated with the United States Department of 
Labor, she was the author of Women at Work, 
a biography of the department's first women’s 
bureau director, Mary Anderson. 


May 3. RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND, retired lawyer 
and author of more than fifty books for children; 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; seventy-three. His 
best known work is Freedom's Flag: The Story of 
Francis Scott Key. Others include The Sea Scouts 
of Birch-Bark Island, a book of verse entitled All 
"Round the House, and The Count of Harvard, his 
first book and a story of undergraduate life. 

May 4. JUAN CARLOS BLANCO, Uruguayan diplo- 
mat, former League of Nations vice president, au- 
thor of several books, and contributor to magazines 


and newspapers; Montevideo, Uruguay; seventy- 
two. 
May 4. Louis WirTH, sociologist and book and 


magazine article author; of a heart attack; in Buf- 
falo, New York, where he had delivered an ad- 
dress; fifty-four. A professor at the University of 
Chicago since 1926, Dr. Wirth had served as asso- 
ciate editor of The American Journal of Sociology, 
president of the American Sociological Society, and 
president of the American Council on Race Rela- 
tions. 


May 6. Maria Monrtessort, Italian educational 
reformer; of a cerebral hemorrhage; in Noordwijk, 
the Netherlands; eighty-one. The first woman to 
receive a medical degree in Italy and one of the 
first advocates of progressive education methods, 
Dr. Montessori, who opened the first Montessori 
School for Children in 1907, expounded her edu- 
cational principles in such books as The Montessori 
Method, Advanced Montessori Method, Pedagogi- 
cal Anthropology, and The Secret of Childhood. 
Two of her other books published in this country 
were The Child in the Church and The Mass Ex- 
plained to Children. 


May 10. RoLuin Kirsy, political cartoonist and 
three-time winner of the Pulitzer Prize; in his sleep; 
in New York City; seventy-six. Mr. Kirby, who 
wrote magazine verse, short plays, articles, and 
book reviews, was the author of the article on the 
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cartoon in the United States in the fourteenth edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


May 10. GeorGE B. WATERHOUSE, 
emeritus of metallurgy at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, industrial consultant on metals, and 
author of many books and articles on metallurgy; 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts; sixty-nine. 


prote ssor 


May 10. ALBERT BEEBE WHITE, professor emeri- 
tus of history at the University of Minnesota and 
author of The Making of the English Constituti 

a textbook in use throughout the English-speaking 


world; in Minneapolis, Minnesota; eighty. 
May 11. PRINCEss BURHANEDDIN, American-born 
widow of Prince Mehemed Burhaneddin, poetess 


a book of memoirs, War Days 
York City; 


and author of a 
Brittany; after a long illness; in New 
seventy-three. 


May 11. CrLarK L. HULL, psychologist and since 
1947 Sterling Professor of Psychology at Yale Uni 
versity; in New Haven, sixty-seven, Principles 
Behavior, a book outlining his work, was revised 
and reissued last year as Essentials of Behavior. A 
more recent book by Professor Hull, dealing with 
individual behavior, is scheduled for publication 
next year. 


May 11. WILLIAM ROUGHEAD, Scottish attorney 
a student of Scottish criminal trials and author of 
true crime stories; in Edinburgh, Scotland; eighty 
two. Mr. Roughead’s first book, Rhyme Without 
Reason, a volume of light verse, was followed by 
more than forty books concerned, for the most part 
with criminal law. They include: The Evil That 


Men Do, Knaves’ Looking-Glass, Neck or Nothing 
Classic Crimes, and an extensive series, Notable 
Scottish Trials. His book, Nothing But Murder 


was published in the United States in 1946 


May 11. GIOVANNI TEBALDINO, musicologist, com 
poser of church music, and author of several books 
on music; in An Benedetta Del Toronto, Italy; 
eighty-seven. 


May 12. ALFRED LEETE HAMPSON, author and 
coeditor of the poetry of Emily Dickinson; after 
a long illness; in Paris, France; sixty-two. 


May 12. Harvey C. MINNICH, dean emeritus of 
the School of Education at Miami University and 
an authority on the life of William Holmes Mc- 
Guffey, author of the famous readers; after a suc- 
cession of strokes; in Oxford, Ohio; ninety-one 


May 12. FRANKLIN LEE STEVENSON; in Chicago; 
sixty-three. Mr. Stevenson's poems on general sub- 
jects have appeared in four books. He was also 
known as “the undertakers’ poet laureate’ for his 
poems written to comfort bereaved families. 


May 15. THEODORE GOODMAN, professor of Eng- 
lish at the City College of New York; of a heart 
ailment; in New York City; fifty-seven. Dr. Good- 

man, through his courses in creative writing, had 
built a large following of students and former stu- 
dents, many of whom have made their marks in 
the literary world. He was the author of Narrative 
Structure and Style, a textbook, and of Maria Edge- 
worth: Novelist of Reason. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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(Continued from page 22) 
May 15. E.izaABETH KEMBALL KENDALL, world 
traveler and author of A Wayfarer in China and 
Source Book of English; in the Village of Street, 
Somerset, England; ninety-seven. Professor emerita 
of history at Wellesley College, Miss Kendall, in 
collaboration with the late Katherine Comar, was 
author of History of English and A Short History 
of English. 
May 15. Mrs. JAMES MAXTONE-GRAHAM, widow 
of the fifteenth laird of Cultoquhey, Perthshire, 
Scotland, and author of several books on Scottish 
history; in Edinburgh, Scotland; ninety. 
May 16. FREDERICK S. BREED, associate professor 
emeritus of education at the University of Chicago; 
in Chicago; seventy-five. The author of several 
books on educational procedures, Dr. Breed also 
contributed articles to publications in the field of 
education. 
May 20. VALERIA KNAPP LANGELOTH BONHAM, 
who had received international recognition for her 
welfare activities; after a long illness; in Riverside, 
Connecticut. She was the author of a book describ- 
ing her experiences on a round-the-world trip and 
of Utopia in the Hills, an autobiography. 
May 20. Louis EFFINGHAM DE Forest, lawyer, 
genealogist and author of books on American Co- 
lonial families and early settlers in this country; 
of a heart ailment; in Paris, France; sixty. 
May 21. DANFORD NEWTON BARNEY, JR., author 
of six volumes of poetry; after a long illness; in 
Torrington, Connecticut; fifty-nine. During the 
1920's, Mr. Barney was associated with a group 
of young Yale poets, including Stephen Vincent 
Benét, Archibald MacLeish, Phelps Putnam, and 
John Farrar, and published a magazine of verse, 
Parabalou, containing original poems by members 
of the group. 
May 21. PAUL GERARD MILLER, author, Spanish 
scholar, and a past commissioner of education in 
Puerto Rico; after a long illness; in Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. Dr. Miller, who wrote voluminously in 
both Spanish and English, was the author of 
Spanish-American readers and works dealing with 
Puerto Rico. A contributor to magazines, Dr. Mil- 
ler edited Spanish-American editions of a number 
of English literary works. 
May 23. Francisco Jos— DA ROCHA ManrTINs, 
historian, journalist, and novelist; of a heart at- 
tack; in Lisbon, Portugal; seventy-three. His pub- 
lications included standard works on the history 
of Portugal and Brazil. 
May 23. BERNARD LLoyD SHIENTAG, New York 
State Supreme Court justice whose rulings were 
often publicized widely; of a heart attack; in New 
York City; sixty-five. Justice Shientag was the 
author of The Trial of a Civil Jury Action in Neu 
York, Summary Judgment, Molders of Legal 
Thought, and The Personality of the Judge. 


May 24. FULTON OurRSLER, author of The Greatest 
Story Ever Told and 7 he Greatest Book Ever W'rit- 
ten; of a heart attack; in New York City; fifty-nine. 
Beginning his writing career as a newspaper man, 
Mr. Oursler turned to music and drama criticism, 
wrote mystery stories, novels, plays, radio broad- 
casts, and motion picture scenarios, and edited sev- 
eral magazines, including Liberty. He was a senior 
editor of The Reader's Digest at the time of his 
death. His thirty-two novels and books of non- 
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fiction, as well as several plays, include a series of 
murder mysteries, and two books retelling Bible 
stories. At the time of his death, Mr. Oursler had 
been working on a third book concerning Chris 
tianity, The Greatest Faith Ever Known 

May 25. Epwarp M. CHAPMAN, retired clergy 
man and author; in New London, Connecticut 
eighty-nine. Reverend Chapman, who had served 
on the teaching and preaching staffs of several uni 
versities, was the author of a number of books 
the best known of which were English Literature 
in Account with Religion and New Eng! 
lage Life. 

May 26. AMADO ALONSO, Spanish-born educator 
and professor of French and Spanish at Harvard 
University; after a long illness; in Arlington, Mas 
sachusetts; fifty-five. Dr. Alonso’s career embra 
literary criticism, philology, and history of lan 
guage, with most of his written work in Spanisl 
At his death, he had almost completed a major 
contribution to language history and a history of 
Spanish pronunciation and was working on a study 
of the Spanish poet, Garcia Lorca 

May 26. EvuGENE JoLas, American-born author 
and poet and editor-founder of the Paris literary 
magazine, Transition, which he directed from 14 
to 1938; of acute nephritis; in Paris, France; fif 
nine. Under Mr. Jolas’ guidance, Transition p 
lished the “Work in Progress’ of James Joy 
which later became Finnegan's Wake, and the first 
version of Gertrude Stein’s opera, Four Saint 
Three Acts. 

May 28. Haro_p G. DANIELS, senior foreign « 
respondent of The Times of London and author 
of The Rise of the German Republic; after an oper 
ation for appendicitis; in Geneva 
seventy-eight 

May 28. ROBERT HUNTINGTON, merchant marit 
educator; of heart disease; in Stapleton, Staten Is 
land, New York; eighty-three. Captain Huntingtos 
was the author of several books on navi 
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May 29. Louis B. Boupin, labor lawyer and a 
thority on constitutional law; after a long illness 
in New York City; seventy-eight. Mr. Boudir 
who wrote on legal, economic, and political sul 
jects, was best known for his two-volume Gove 
ment by Judiciary, which discussed the 
Court's power to overrule congressional legislatior 
His earlier book, T he T hee retical System t Karl 
Marx, has been translated into many languages. At 
the time of his death he was writing a book on 


supren 


international history over the last one hundr 
years. 
May 29. HERSCHEL BRICKELL, editor, author 


translator, and former book columnist; suicide; ir 
Ridgefield, Connecticut; sixty-two. Coauthor of 
Our Living Novelists, Mr. Brickell had been editor 
of the O. Henry Memorial Award Stories sinc 
1941. He had translated a number of Spanis! 
books into English and contributed the American 


literature survey to the Encyclopedia Britannic 
Y earbook. 
May 29. Epwarp VAN Every, newspaper man 


author, and press agent for Ezzard Charles, forme: 
world heavyweight champion; of a heart attack; in 
Cardiff, New Jersey; seventy-two. Mr. Van Every 
who was generally accepted in the profession as 
the dean of boxing writers, was author of Maldoo» 
the Solid Man of Sport and Joe Louis, Man and 
Super-Fighter. Others of his books are Sins of 


(Continued on page 26) 
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| | CURRIER AND IVES’ AMERICA 


il uni- 
books. . 
rature | 80 Choice Prints in Full Color with Extended Com- 
ov | mentary on the Prints and the Times They Portray 


ucator By Colin Simkin ° October 16 . $10.00 








arvard 
_ Mas- 
braced This is an All-Time, All-American book, ' 
- lan- 12 x 16, with eighty 10 x 14 full color 1 
anish. prints. It is more than a worthwhile art ; 
major book, it is a full color panorama of a } 
ory of formulative period in American life. } 
study As everyone knows, Currier & Ives were 5 
‘Printmakers to the American People” i 
2uthor during one of the most important ‘ 
iterary periods in our history, 1830 to 1880, : 
| 1927 when America was at its most pic- : 
, fitty- turesque. They made excellent, true-to- i 
| pub- life prints of all aspects of their , 
Joyce, | contemporary American scene, rural and : 
ie first urban; from the Atlantic to the Missis- ‘ 
mis 0 sippi to the Pacific ; 
n cor- The eighty prints, many never before ; 
author presented in a book, were selected be- ; 
| oper- cause they best represent Currier & Ives. . 
rland: They have historical value, beauty, interest, popularity and rarity. The reproductions are ; 
accurate and faithful. It is Americana at its best. : 
narine 
en Is- ) 
ington ‘ 
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sian By Isabella Beeton—2,000 Recipes— Ed. by Lawrence Lariar—300 Cartoons 

ere 8 color plates—100 Iilustrations—$3.00 —$2.50 
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Via THE PHOTOGRAPHY ANNUAL: 1953 

panish Ed. by the Staff of Photography Magazine—24 full color plates— 

erican 250 halftones—286 pages—$3.00 


WANA 


Photography is almost everybody's hobby and hundreds of thousands will welcome the new 


= edition of this famous annual in its first time, permanent, library-cloth binding. New 
_ q techniques, new processes, new equipment, new effects, tricks, etc. are clearly explained. 
a a Po The 250 halftones present outstanding examples of every kind of photography, including 
who BE many prize-winners and many pages in full color. 
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(Continued from page 24) 

New York and Sins of America, both based on 
exposés from the Police Gazette, and Police Ga- 
zette, a murder mystery. 

May 31. EmILe Bure, author and French journal- 
ist-publisher; in Paris, France; seventy-six. Mr. 
Buré was author of Renan and Germany and two 
volumes of memoirs, De /’ Anarchie au Gouverne- 
ment and Aller et Retour. 


May 31. RAYMOND M. Burrows, Columbia Uni- 
versity professor of music education, concert pianist, 
and coauthor of Concerto Themes, a recent com- 
pendium of 1,000 themes from 144 of the world’s 
great concertos; after an illness of two weeks; i 
New York City; forty-six. 

June 1. JoHN Dewey, philosopher and educator; 
of pneumonia; in New York City; ninety-two. Mr. 
Dewey, who developed basic theories which revolu- 
tionized the American public school system and 
many educational systems abroad, was hailed by 
many as the father of modern education and criti- 
cized by others who interpreted his “progressive” 
education as mere lack of discipline. His ideas, 
educational and philosophical, have influenced 
contemporary thought for well over half a century. 
His literary output was voluminous. One bibliog- 
raphy of his writings runs to sixty-five pages. 
Among the books of which Mr. Dewey was author 
are: The School and Society, Psychology, How We 
Think, Democracy and Education, Human Nature 
and Conduct, Art as Experience, Culture and Free- 
dom, Education Today, and Problems of Man. 
June 1. SiLas H. PERKINS, retired coal dealer who 
published three books of poetry and was called 
“the people's poet’ by the late novelist, Booth 
Tarkington; in Kennebunk, Maine, where he was 
correspondent for the Associated Press; seventy- 
seven. 

June 2. THE RIGHT REv. Mscr. EowArD ROBERTS 
Moors; after an illness of several months; in New 
York City; fifty-eight. His books include: The 
Case Against Birth Control, Roman Collar, and 
Heart in Pilgrimage, written in collaboration with 
Evelyn Eaton. 


June 4. WittiaM INGLIS Morse, retired minister 
and authority on Canadian history; in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; on his seventy-eighth birthday. Dr. 
Morse, Nova Scotian by birth, was author of such 
books as Gravestones of Acadia, Land of New Ad- 
venture, Acadiensia Nova, and Pierre du Gua, 


Sieur de Monts. 


June 5. May Mortt-SMiItTH, artist and explorer and 
author of Africa From Port to Port and a travel 
guide-book, Greek Easy; in New York City; 
seventy-three. 


June 7. BERTHA VAN Hoosen, the nation’s oldest 
woman doctor and a practicing physician and spe- 
cialist for sixty-four years; after a long illness; in 
Romeo, Michigan; eighty-nine. Dr. Van Hoosen 
was author of the book, Petticoat Surgeon. 


June 7. SOLOMON COHEN, retired clothing manu- 
facturer known also for his Yiddish writings; of a 
heart attack; in New York City; seventy-nine. 
Among his books are Homespun Philosophy, What 
Is God? and Faith and Health. 


June 7. Mary CUMMINGS PAINE Eupy, successful 
business woman who turned poet after she became 
a grandmother; of a heart ailment; in New York 
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City; seventy-eight. Two volumes of Mrs. Eudy’s 
poetry are entitled Quarried Crystals and Quicken 
the Current. Probably her best known verse is 
“Oxen,”” which, set to music, has been presented 
chorally many times. 

June 8. DESMOND MACCaArRTHy, essayist and 
London Sunday Times critic whose reviews of art, 
literature, and the drama for more than fifty years 
earned him a reputation as one of the most discern- 
ing critics in Britain; in Cambridge, England; 
seventy-five. His latest book was a collection of 
his pieces on his friend the late George Bernard 
Shaw, under the title of Shaw's Plays in Revieu 
His earlier books include The Court Theatre, Rem 
nants, Portraits, Criticism, Experience, Leslie Ste- 
phen, and Dr ima. 

June 10. KATHARINE BrusuH, author of Young 
Man of Manhattan, Red-Headed Woman, and 
other novels widely popular in the 1930's; after 
an illness of several months; in New York City; 
forty-nine. Other works of the author, in addition 
to magazine fiction, include Glitter, Little Sins, and 
This Is on Me. Mrs. Brush had been working on a 
new novel which was to have been called Lover 
Come Back. 

June 11, FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS, author of 
several books, among them How to Know the Wild 
Flowers, How to Know the Ferns According 
Season, and Plants and Their Children; in Katonah 
New York; ninety. 

June 13. WILLIAM JAMES ENTWHISTLE, Oxford 
University professor of Spanish and Portuguese 
and author of many books on Hispanic subjects; 
at Oxford, England; fifty-six. 

June 13. DANIEL APPLETON WILCOX, industrial 
engineer and author of books on management and 
business procedure; of a heart attack; Bronxville 
New York; sixty. 


June 15. ALBERT EUGENE GALLATIN, painter, art 
collector, and author; in New York City; seventy 
His writings on art include: Modern Art at Venice 
and Other Notes, and a score of studies of such 
figures as Whistler, Braque, and Beerbohm. Mr 
Gallatin was founder and director of the Gallery 
of Living Art established at New York University 
and later transferred to the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, of which he was a trustee. 


June 17. JEANNETTE RECTOR HopGpon, author 
and leader in New York City municipal affairs in 
the early part of the century; of a heart attack; in 
New York City; eighty-eight. Mrs. Hodgdon, who 
was best known for her books, The Enchanted Past 
and Collecting English Lustre, was also the author 
of several textbooks on American history 


June 18. SOLOMON GOLUB, Yiddish poet, com 
poser, and singer; after a long illness; in New York 
City; sixty-five. 


June 20. Mary INDA Hussey, linguist, authority 
on ancient languages, professor emeritus of re 
ligion at Mount Holyoke College; author of books 
and articles on the Sumerian language, Babylonian 
culture, and comparative religions; in Andover 
Massachusetts; seventy-six. 


June 22. GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP, bibliographer; 

former librarian at Brown and Harvard universi- 

ties; author of works on bibliographical subjects, 

including The Coronado Expedition, Cabot Bibli- 

ography, Early Mexican Printers and William 

Cabot; in Dover, Massachusetts; eighty. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Pick these new books — Your readers will pick them! 








She brought her family special problems and special joys 


KAREN by Marie Killilea 


HIS is a touching and inspiring account of how one 
American family struggled to give their handicapped 
littie girl every aid that love and science could offer. Excerpts 
were featured in the August Ladies Home Journal. Mrs. 


Killilea is widely known for her lectures on cerebral palsy. 


COMPLETE SUMMER 
HOME HANDBOOK 
by Robert Scharff 


ULL directions on building a 
summer cottage, making rustic 
furniture, controlling insect pests, 
fixing up grounds, devising a swim- 
ming place, etc. Published, $4.95 


SPREAD FORMATION 
FOOTBALL 
by L. R. “Dutch” Meyer 


HIS revolutionary new football 
offense is explained by its 
acknowledged master, coach for 
many years of Texas Christian 

University’s championship teams. 
Sept., $3.95 


PETER HUNT'S 
HOW-TO-DO-IT BOOK 


ETER HUNT'S peasant designs 

were recently featured in Look 
magazine. Easy ways to use them 
in decorating furniture or a house, 
as well as in making jewelry and 
other gifts, are explained in this 
biggest Peter Hunt book. 8 x 10 in., 
illus., in color. Sept., $5.95 


PARTY FUN 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


by Lillian S. Graham 
and Marjorie Wackerbarth 


LEVER party ideas for young- 
sters from three to fifteen years 
old. Gives details on hundreds of 
unusual games, plus tips on enter- 
taining children who are travelling 
or sick in bed. Published, $2.95 


Late Sept., $2.95 


A rich historical novel of India 
Robert Payne's 
BLOOD ROYAL 
GAINST a lavish background of in- 
trigue and civil war, Mr. Payne spins 
this gripping and colorful narrative of two 
brothers and their struggle for a throne. 
Mid-Sept., $3.50 


Exciting novel of mystery and adventure 


LOST TRAIL OF THE SAHARA 


by Roger Frison-Roche 
translated by Paul Bowles 
OUNG people and adults will enjoy this 
new story by the author of ‘‘First on 
the Rope.” The hero is a young officer 
heading an expedition into the little-known 
deep Sahara. Late Sept., $2.95 


Newest in a standard reference series 


1951 ANNUAL SURVEY 

of American Law 

PREPARED by the New York University 
School of Law, this authoritative survey 

explains in one compact volume all sig- 

nificant legal developments in the United 

States in 1951. Published, $10.00 net 


A fresh twist for the Pygmalion theme 
Georges Simenon's 


ACT OF PASSION 


HE French master again displays his 
storytelling magic in this powerful and 
unusual psychological tale of a man’s 
enslavement by a girl who is virtually his 
own creation. Late Sept., $3.50 


Prices subject to library discount unless otherwise noted 











PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 26) 
June 25. JosEPH BoRNSTEIN, author of The Poli- 
tics of Murder; former editor in Berlin of Das 
Tagebuch, a literary magazine; in New York City; 
hfty-two. 


June 27. ROLAND GRuBB KENT, philologist, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Indo-European linguistics at the 
University of Pennsylvania; author of Language 
and Philology, The Forms of Latin, Old Persian 
Grammar, Texts, Lexicon, and other works in the 
fields of classics and philology; in Philadelphia; 
seventy-five. 


July 1. EpGarR Howarpb STURTEVANT, professor 
emeritus of linguistics at Yale University; authority 
on the ancient Hittite language; in Branford, Con- 
necticut; seventy-seven. Professor Sturtevant was 
a founder of the Linguistic Society of America and 
author of many works on linguistics including a 


Hittite grammar and Introduction to Linguistic 
Scie nce. 
July 1. ABRAHAM SIMON WOLF ROSENBACH, col- 


lector of rare books and manuscripts, editor and 
author; in Philadelphia; seventy-five. In the course 
of his career, Dr. Rosenbach purchased more private 
libraries than any man in the world, acquiring 
seventy-two great collections, eight Gutenberg 
Bibles, and between thirty and forty first folios of 
Shakespeare. He was the author of Books and 
Bidders, The All-Embracing Dr. Franklin, and The 
Libraries of the Presidents of the United States 


July 2. JoHN Murray GipsBon, founder of the 
Canadian Authors’ Association; author of five 
novels including Hearts and Faces and Drums of 
Fire, and works of nonfiction dealing with Canada 
and its history; in Montreal, Canada; seventy-seven. 


July 4. Jos— RUBEN ROMERO, Mexican poet and 
novelist whose works have been translated into 
English, French, Portuguese. Hungarian, and Rus- 
sian; in Mexico City. Senor Romano had held posts 
in the Mexican Foreign Office, served as ambassa- 
dor to Spain, Cuba, and Brazil, and was official 
adviser to President Aleman of Mexico 


July 9. JoHN DOLMAN Jr., professor of English 
at the University of Pennsylvania; author of works 
on speech and the theater including The Art of 
Play Production, and Handbook of Public Speak- 
ing. in Swarthmore, Pennsylvania; sixty-four. 

July 17 (7). StsLeEy HuDDLEsTON, author, former 
European correspondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor; in St. Pierre D’Autils, France, during the 
week beginning July 14; sixty-nine. British-born, 
he lived in France for thirty-eight years, supported 
the Vichy government during the German occupa- 
tion, and was at one time accused of treason by the 


Free French Forces. He was the author of Paris 
Salons. Cafes and Studios, The Myth of Freedom, 
and With the Marshal 

July 17. CHARLES PLIsNiER, Belgian-born novel- 


ist: in Brussels, Belgium, fifty-six. Plisnier, an 
ex-Communist who turned bitterly against the party 
in 1928, received the Goncourt Prize in 1937 for 
his novel, Faux Passeports. His other works in- 
clude a five-volume novel, Meurtres, Marriages, and 


Hospitalité, a play 
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July 20. 


educator; 


FERDINAND Lor, 
in Paris, 


French historian and 
France; eighty-six. Professor 


Lot wrote more than 300 works on the Middle 
Ages, including The End of the Ancient World 
and the Beginnings of the Middle Ages, publis 


in France in 1927. 

July 24. CHARLES TOWNSEND COPELAND, emeri 
tus Boylston professor of rhetoric and oratory at 
Harvard University; in Waverly, Massachusetts 
ninety-two. Hundreds of famous writers w 
trained under Professor Copeland in his Englis} 
12 course in composition. He was the editor of 
The Copeland Reader, an anthology, and autho: 
The Life of Edwin Booth 


July 28. Leopotp Gepo, Hungarian artist 
illustrator and author of Who Is Johnny 7, Re 
ing Door, and a play, The Minister's Friend 
New York City; sixty-five 


July 28. WarrREN P. MUNSELL, JR 
manager and playwright; in Olney 
thirty-seven. Munsell’s most recent play was ¢ 
Through the Rye. Among his other plays w 
By Any Other Name. A House Divided 

Jolly Beggar. 





July 31. WirtiaM HarLowe Briccs, author 

wright, and editor; in New York City; seventy 
Briggs’ play, Behold Thy Wife. was prod 
New York in 1915, and he was tl uth 
novel, Dakota in the Mornir 


July 31. Mark MurpHuy, magazine writer 
of 83 Days and coeditor of A Treasury of Bi 
in Johannesburg, South Africa where he was work 
ing ON a magazine assignment; forty 


eo w 
AWARDS 


(Continued from page 10) 
Presentation of the 1952 Gold Medal of t 
American Institute of Graphic Arts was made 
Joseph Blumenthal, printer, book and type design 
teacher and head of the Spiral Press 


Subodh C. Roy of Calcutta, India, blind scho 
and teacher at the New School for Social Resear 
received the first $1,000 Louis S. Weiss Memori 
Prize in Adult Education at the June 
vocation exercises of the New School for Soci 
Research. The Louis S. Weiss Memorial Awat 
in Adult Education was conferred upon Eln 
Scott, founder and for thirty-four years executiv 
secretary of the Civic Federation of Dallas, Texa 


1952 cor 


The Governor General's Literary Award Con 
mission has awarded the President's Medal for tl 
best short story published by a Canadian citizen in 
an English language magazine to Farley Mowat for 
his story ‘Lost In the Barrens 
Saturday Evening Post. Mr 
of People of the Deer. 


publishe d in th 


Mowat is the author 


The Canadian Library Association's Medal for 
“The Book of the Year for Children’ has been 
awarded to Catherine Anthony Clark for her book 
The Sun Horse, published in 1951 


The Page One Award of the New York News 
paper Guild was divided between Oliver Pilat, au 
thor of The Atom Spies, and William V 
of the New York Post. 


Shannon 
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RMAF 2. 


FLOUR for 
Man’s BREAD 


A HISTORY OF MILLING 


by John Storck and 
Walter Dorwin Teague 


This comprehensive history 
tells the story of flour milling 
from prehistoric times to the 
present. Hundreds of draw- 
ings illustrate the processes 
and devices described. While 
the emphasis is on technologi- 
cal improvements, this devel- 
opment is presented in the 
broad context of social and 
economic history. The book 
will interest general readers 
as well as specialists in such 
fields as agriculture, econom- 
ics, archeology, anthropology, 
engineering, and the sciences. 


The book provides a wealth 
of fascinating information. It 
answers questions like these: 
Who originated bread as we 
know it today? Where and 
when did the power age begin? 
How did the phrase, “to show 
one’s mettle,” originate? What 
city was the world’s first major 
wheat market? 


Dr. Storck, scholar and ed- 
itor, is the author of Man and 
Civilization. Mr. Teague, the 
noted industrial designer, is 
the author of Design This Day 
and Land of Plenty. 


Index 150 plates $7.50 
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BRITAIN 1992 


An Official Handbook 


Here is the first OFFICIAL yearbook 
to be issued by the British Govern- 
ment. It contains a wealth of factual 
and statistical information about the 
United Kingdom not found in the 
average “Guide Books.” Among the 
many chapter headings are: 


THE BRITISH ISLES 
GOVERNMENT & ADMINISTRATION 
DEFENSE 
PUBLIC SERVICES 
FINANGE 
TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
SOCIAL WELFARE 
RELIGION 
SCIENCE 
THE ARTS 
THE BRITISH PRESS 


Plus several maps, a bibliography and 
index. Here is a must for every 
person interested in Great Britain 
whether tourist, economist, or merely 
interested in any phase of the British 
scene today. 


296 pp. PRICE $2.00 post paid 
FILMS & PUBLICATIONS DIV. of 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, W.Y. 
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NEW BOOKS & 
NEW EDITIONS 


HOUSE CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


First new edition in 10 years of a title by 
Nelson L. Burbank that has already sold over 
65,000 copies. Nearly 400 pages (an increase of 
25%) give dimensions, materials, processes, 
step-by-step working methods. Over 2,000 
illustrations (an inerease of 500) furnish 
hundreds of scale drawings and ee ae 
New features include: Better Detail Plates; 
modern farm buildings; new building materials; 
prefabrication; up-to- date information on paint- 
ing, heating, insulation, and other construction 
topics. Completely reset in type. 3rd ed. Sept. 

52. 385 p. Stexllty. 2,100 illus. cloth. prob. 





NEW ROADS TO ADVENTURE IN 
MODEL RAILROADING 


An exciting treasury of stimulating new ideas 
for model railroaders—entertains and informs 
on a wealth of topics such as old-time layouts: 
narrow, broad and tiny gauges; international 
models; live steamers; selective control; trol- 
leys: collecting; and much more. By Louis H. 
Hertz, author of ‘‘The Complete Book of Model 
Railroading."" Sept. 1952. 352 p. 6%4x9le. 200 
illus. cloth. prob. $4.95 


HOMES FOR LIVING—The Giant 
Book of House Plans 


Beautiful architect's sketches and _ detailed 
floor plans fer about 100 houses in the styles 
currently most popular, including: ranch, solar, 
radiant, split-level, colonial, etc. The houses 
concentrate in price classes suitable for low- 
income families, but range from under $8,500 
to $30,000. Blueprints and specifications are 
available. Sept. 1952 296 p. S8%x1l\%. 250 
illus. cloth. prob. $3.95 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


Comparative facts, figures, photos, and maps of 
every Class I railroad in the United States. 
‘An excellent volume designed to collect a wide 
variety of pertinent statistics and _ publish 
them at a modest cost.’,-—ALA BOOKLIST 
“The maps, pictures, and terse descriptions 
should excite both senener ae 

and hobbyists.""—DUNN’S REVIEV 


256 p. 5%4x8lg. 375 illus. board. $2.95 


HOME BUILDING AND REPAIR 
SHORT CUTS 


A time, trouble and money-saver on home build- 
ing, home repair, shoperaft and similar work. 
Contains more than 1,000 short-cut methods 
originated by professional builders, architects, 
contractors, carpenters, etc. who learned them 
on the job. Each suggestion illustrated by a 
clear working drawing or photograph and ac- 
companied by step-by-step instructions. 1952 
201 pages. 8%x11l. 1,126 illus. cloth. $4.50 


HOUSE CARPENTRY AND JOINERY 


By Nelson L. Burbank. First revision since 
1943—over 40,000 copies of earlier editions sold. 
Describes every essential operation performed 
by carpenter in constructing a dwelling. New 
coverage includes: building of basementless 
houses, prefabricated dwellings, and multi- 
family structures. Hundreds of outstanding 
illustrations point up the _ practically-written 
text. 5th ed. 1952. 232 p. S8%x11\%. 902 illus. 
cloth. $4.75 











Write Dept. W952 for free catalog. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN BOOKS 


30 Church St. New York 7, N. Y. 





What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Epitor’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





Visiting Librarian 
To the Editor: 


Now that I am on the point of returning to 
America after two years as a children’s librarian 
in England, it has occurred to me that other Ameri 
can librarians might like to know something of 
the conditions here. I, at least, thought of coming 
here with some trepidation, and there may be 
others who are hesitating for some of the san 
reasons. 

Life is not nearly so difficult here as we have 
been led to believe. Housing is scarce, especially 
in the industrial cities, but people are so friendly 
and anxious to be helpful that what you lose in 
privacy you make up in acquaintances. Food is 
plentiful, if lacking in variety; meals can be quit 
satisfactory, especially if you arrange to do your 
own cooking. The countryside is as lovely, the 
towns as historic, as all the books tell us; and as 
I have already suggested, “the reserved Englisl 
man” is a myth. 

Library work in another country is always in 
teresting, for its very differences. Here it is espe 
cially fascinating because of the subtle differences 
in thought and modes of expression You cannot 
say that either country is ahead of the other in 
library work, because they have advanced along 
different lines, and possibly toward different ob 
jects. Certainly, work with children is just begin 
ning to gain importance here; there is no special 
ized training for it, except an occasional week-end 
school; many library systems do not even have on 
trained librarian responsible for children’s libraries, 
and vacancies far exceed applicants 


To describe all the advantages would take too 
much time and space. But I feel sure that any 
librarian coming here would find opportunities for 
experience that would be interesting and advan 
tageous. 

JEAN Fox 
41 Gretna Road 
Green Lane, Covent ) 
Warwickshire, England 





Information Wanted 
To the Editor: 


If you have employed foreign librarians or for- 
eign library school students on a full-time or part 
time basis within the past few years, the Interna 
tional Relations Board of the American Library 
Association would be grateful for answers to the 
following questions. Who were they; from what 
countries did they come; how were they selected; 
how did they happen to come to your library; who 
provided cost of transportation; how did you pay 
them — private funds, special arrangements with 
town, city, or state authorities etc.; what were the 
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major difficulties and how did you overcome them; 
what were your experiences with the foreign li- 
brarians; would you employ them again? This in- 
formation will be confidential but. will help the 
IRB in answering questions about exchange of li- 
brarians and the employment of foreign librarians. 
Please send your answers to 
MARGARET C. SCOGGIN, Superintendent of 
Work u ith Schools 
The New York Public Library 
New York 22 


Progress Report 


To the Editor: 

The Joint Committee on Library Education of 
the Council of National Library Associations and 
its Subcommittee on Education for Special Librar- 
ianship met in the Harper Library of the University 
of Chicago, separately and together, April 11, 12, 
1952. 

A most interesting discussion resulted from the 
Reports submitted by Mr. Edward N. Waters, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee. These Reports 
prepared by librarians in the fields indicated dealt 
with the needs for adequate education for librarians 
in seven subject disciplines, and the curricula for 
training required in each case. The subjects sur- 
veyed were law, journalism, music, science and 
technology, business, medicine, and the theatre. 
Mr. Waters also presented interesting letters from 
various groups and individuals to whom the Re- 
ports had been sent for comment and criticism. It 

was decided to synthesize these comments and to 
solicit more before making final recommendations 
A survey of the library positions available in each 
subject field, will also be undertaken at once, and 
a progress report on this phase of the work is to 
be made at the next meeting, October, 1952. 

Upon the invitation of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship, the Joint Committee heartily 
agreed to cooperate with it in a sample testing of 
the Standards for Accreditation adopted by the 
American Library Association Council in July, 1951 
and the Statement of Interpretation as it has been 
developed since that time, in the experimental ap- 
plication of these Standards to certain selected 
library schools. 

Following a study of numerous comments sent 
to Dr. Maurice Tauber, Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee which considered the Kavanaugh and West- 
cott Report, “A national examination as a_ basis 
for library certification; a survey of opinion,” Li- 
brary Quarterly 21:198-205, July, 1951, the Joint 
Committee on Library Education went on record 
as being opposed to a national examination as a 
requirement for entering the library profession, but 
agreed that work should be continued toward im- 
proving the standards and increasing the uniformity 
of examinations already being given at the State 
level, for civil service examinations, or any other 
library examinations. 

The Committee will also study the problem of 
redefining special librarianship in its relation to 
the profession of documentalists, information ofh- 
cers, and archivists, and especially the requirements 
in training desirable as preparation for these pro- 
fessions. 

EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Chairman 
Publicity Committee 
Joint Committee on Library Education of 
the Council of National Library 
Associations 
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Edna Walker Chandler 


For youngsters who 
live and breathe cow- 
boy life, these easy-to- 
read books capture the 
true flavor of the 
West, with the ‘‘wild’’ 
left out. Nor is there 
anything ‘‘dude’’ about 
Cowboy Sam or his 


adventures. Children 
enjoy the suspense of 
these stories. Color- 


fully illustrated by 
Jack Merryweather. So 
popular are these that 
we have added two 
new books to the 


y Series. See asterik* 


@z List 


COWBOY SAM—for 6 yr. olds. ............ $i = 
*COWBOY SAM AND PORKY—for 6 yr olds. .. 1.2 

COWBOY SAM AND FREDDY—6 & 7 yrs. .. 132 
*COWBOY SAM AND SHORTY—6 & 7 yrs. .. 1.32 


COWBOY SAM AND THE RODEO—7-8 yrs. .. 1.40 
COWBOY SAM AND THE RUSTLERS— 
Tr OG Oe We Oy ia cca cccacrnewssesnes 1.68 


JERRY BOOKS by Florence Battle 


A series of whimisical stories about 
Jerry’s every day adventures that charm 
the youngsters. Graded vocabularies. 


List 
JERRY GOES RIDING—6 yr. ode. errr $1.28 
JERRY GOES ery & We. .3<. tae 
JERRY GOES ON A PICNIC—7 ‘ 8 yrs. 1.48 
JERRY GOES TO THE CIRCUS—8 & 9 yrs. 1.48 


NEIGHBORS ROUND THE 
WORLD TODAY 


In a world grown small, the knowledge 
of other peoples is important. Told in 
story form, these new books bring the 
life of other people to a child’s point 
of view. Two books in this new series 
are now ready. 


TEMPLE TOUR TO TOKYO 
By Mildred Comfort 


The dramatic story of a Japanese family 
and their move from a country village 
to a big city. Covers all grades of life 
in today’s Japan. 12 to I4 yrs. ... List... .$1.60 


FOREST and FIORDS—Bernardine Bailey 


Post war Danish family’s life covering 
a trip to Sweden. Tells of today’s con- 
ditions in Northern Surepe 

12 to 14 yrs. . ~ het .... SL 


LET'S BE POPULAR 
By Gail Brook Burket 


Being polite and_ still 
having fun. A _ lightly > 
written, practical guide 

to wholesome popular- > 
ity. Emphasis is al- 4 
ways on true courtesy “{ 
based on thoughtful- I | 
ness rather than for- 
mal rules. Ear-tick- 
ling verses, eye-catch- 
ing pictures. 

10 year olds and over . ; List .... $1.48 


Get complete description of these and many other 
Good Books for Children’s Reading—science, biog- 
raphy, travel, character building, adventure social 
studies.—-Write today for Catalog No. 53L 








BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ~- Publishers 


1632 Indiana Avenve . Chicago 16, Illinois 














One original and one additional section. Each 
section, 3 feet wide, 32 feet high, 16 inches 
deep. Book capacity of each section 150 books, 
75 on each side. Add more sections as you 
need them. 


Gaylord 62048. INC. 


3 EOle Ge), Famer Val a 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











Need more 
BOOK SPACE? 


Here are some of the ways you can find it, 
with counter height, double faced Shelving. 


As Attractive Islands 


— I 


To Form Aisles 


To Partition Corners 


= {| 


Made of quarter sawed oak in light or dark 





finish and selected maple in light (blond) 
or mellow maple finish. Immediate delivery. 
Write for prices and additional information. 
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Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 
in dictionary publishing. The leading un- 
abridged dictionary, up to date for today's 
needs. 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- 
tries representing the most careful selection of 
useful words, 2,300 terms illustrated, 1,230 
pages. 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 

WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographical 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world’s places—essential for a clear under- 
standing of the vital news of the day. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Mass. 





Apex 











Library Pee 


KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10"x7"x 
4" to 1644"x11%2"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 


PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


: today for complete descriptive folder. 
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enthusiastically endorsed by thousands of Book-Saver is the result of 
school, university, and public libraries over a decade of intensive 
throughout the country, because it slashes re- laboratory study and thorough 
binding and replacement costs Try it and tating b Se St See 

: research assures the profes- 


see how safe, quick and easy it is to make sional librarian of advanced 
repairs with Book-Saver. Mail coupon for products of superior quality 
trial size bottle, brush, and illustrated tech- and proved worth. 


nique booklet. 


DELKOTE, INC. 


Special Offer! 


Send a trial size bottle of Book-Saver at 
only $1.95 (plus postage) , FREE technique 
booklet and brush. Send invoice later. 


library 


BACK INTO CIRCULATION 
for only 2¢ 
witH BOOK-SAVER 


Quick, easy to use, economical 
liquid plastic 


Thorough testing has proved that in minutes 
and for just a few pennies, with Book-Saver, 
you—anyone that can handle a brush—can 
effectively repair ripped bindings, loose signa- 
tures, or torn pages. Even binds magazines 
together. The transparent, tough, flexible film 
formed by Book-Saver is not weakened by 
time or hardest day-after-day use. It is the 
only book repair material you need! You 
don’t need tapes, threads, glues. Used and 












Book-Saver 
is the original 


WILMINGTON 99 
oe | SS ee i 







DEPT. W-9 





Address 





City 
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EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, 1653-1876, 


by C. Seymour Thompson 
x,287p. Lithoprint $3.00 


e 
Mr. Thompson, 
brarian of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Director of 


formerly Li- 


of Libraries of the 
States (ALA 1926- 
traces the development 
of the idea of the 


the Survey 
United 
27), 
public li- 
brary as an agency for popular 
education. 


Extensiv e bibliog- 


raphy. 


THE SCARECROW PRESS 
3341 Prospect Ave., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 














FROM LIBRARY JOURNAL, JUNE |, 1952 


ee 


ASCH, Sidney H ecurity 
MATHES, Aang € MATTERN 
Manual of Aviation 


MANDELL. Irving. Hor 


3 heodore 


and Pat- 


| i Preival 


ent Your Invention 
LEAVY, Morton L. Law for the Small Bust- 
nessman 
DITTMAR, \\ R. Insanity Laws. “Legal 
Almanac Series N 26-30." Oceana. 1952 
ea. $2.; pap. 1 


Legal Aimanac Series has won a firm place for 
itself which these five new volumes will cer- 
tainly strengthen. Obviously some will have 
wider application than others, e.g., Social Se- 
curity, especially since the amendment of 1950 
which extended coverage of people to millions 
more. Volumes dealing with aviation law and 
patent invention both succeed well in present- 
ing the basic practical aspects in a simple 
straightforward manner. The Law for the Small 
Businessman touches on a great variety of legal 
fields such as corporation law, landlord and 
tenant, taxation, etc. Insanity laws will, un- 
fortunately, prove a much used number of the 
series. Few people realize the steady growth 
of this problem but our hospital population of 
the insane has reached the 600.000 mark. All 


booklets contain indices, indispensable for 
quck reference. While the usefulness will 
vary they should prove heipful in public 


and business libraries, for which all of them 
are recommended. Social Security and Insanity 
Laws should aiso be handy tools for social 
workers, and others might be used in schools. 
H.H. Bernt, Prof. Ec. & Govt., Elmira College. 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS 
43 WEST 16th ST.. NEW YORK 11 
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The August 1952 issue (number 29) of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School's Occasional Pa- 
pers is entitled “A Report of Procedures Used in 
a Circulation Survey of a Public Library,’ by Wil- 
liam F. Morse and E. Walfred Erickson. This 
paper summarizes the methods used in a study of 
the circulation of the Urbana Free Library by the 
University of Illinois Library School and offers sug 
gestions to other libraries for the gathering and 
tabulating of data in such a survey. 

Any library can receive automatically a copy of 
each issue in the series, if a request is made to 
this effect. The submission of manuscripts for pub- 
lication in the series is encouraged. Address all 
communications to Editor, Occasional Papers, Uni 
versity of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 


Ss 8 
The Fund for Adult Education, an independent 
organization established by the Ford Foundation 
offers information about recently developed adult 
education film-discussion programs. For details 
write to Glen Burch, Director, Experimental Dis 
cussion Project, Fund for Adult Education, 141 

West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
u 


A pamphlet, “Your Neighbor's Health Is Your 


Business,” by Albert Q. Maisel, has been issued 
under the sponsorship of the National Healt! 
Council. Copies are 25 cents each and may be 


ordered from the Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 


38th Street, New York 16 


“Problems in Individual Analysis’’ (emphasi:z 
ing standardized tests and measurements) is the 
subject of the Kansas State Teachers College Bulle 
tin for May 1952. Free copies are available fron 
the Guidance Bureau, Kansas State Teachers Col 
lege, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Ss 8 

A new exhibition, “The Edwardians,”’ has been 
added to the 28 other subjects prepared by LIFI 
Exhibitions, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, for 
display by libraries, museums, schools and similar 
institutions. The exhibitions are available without 
charge, except that the exhibitor undertakes one 
way transportation costs. Illustrated catalog and 
order form available on request 


6 8B 
A fourteen page booklet, “How to Insure A 
Successful Film Showing,”’ is available free of 


Educational Division of the In 
stitute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York The booklet gives information on 
proper room PR ech advance testing, and correct 
projection techniques 

s 


Free reprints of Earnest F. Spitzer's ‘‘Publicity 
for Technical Libraries,” an article appearing orig 
inally in the March 1952 Wilson Library Bulletin 
will be furnished on request by the Special Libraries 
Association, 31 East 10th Street, New York 3 


charge from the 
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October 20-26, 1952 will be observed as the 
twelfth annual Bible Week, with the slogan, ‘The 
one hope of the world—the Bible.” For program 
materials write to the Laymen’s National Commit- 
tee, Hotel Vanderbilt, New York 16. 


Young Canada’s Book Week, designed to arouse 
interest in good literature for boys and girls, will be 
sponsored from November 15 to 22 by the Canadian 
Library Association, 46 Elgin Street, Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada. Requests for information should be 
addressed to Ruth Mulholland. 


November 9-15, 1952, will mark the thirty-sec- 
ond annual observance of American Education 
Week. The central theme of the program this year 
is “Children in Today's World,” with daily em- 
phases upon the churches, the homes, the heritage, 
the schools, the country, the opportunity, and the 
future of these children. For information on mate- 
rials to be used in the observance, write the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Branch Library Book News for May 1952, titled 
“Bringing Up Father and Mother,” lists and de- 
scribes books, pamphlets and films of interest to 
parents and children alike. Copies are free and 
may be obtained from the New York Public Li- 
brary, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18. 

Ss 8 

Statistics of public libraries in cities with popu- 
lations of 50,000 to 99,999 for 1951 are available 
in circular 339 issued by the Federal Security 
Agency and distributed by the United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C. 


A summary report of the annual spring confer- 
ence of the New Jersey Library Association, April 
24-26, 1952, may be obtained for 50 cents from 
Miriam Evans, Ocean County Library, Toms River, 
New Jersey. 


Copies of a pamphlet called “Library Service to 
Children in the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1927- 
1952,” by Elizabeth Hart are offered at 25 cents 
each. Write to the library at 400 Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


The first college and university library statistics 
report covering eighty libraries in lowa, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Nebraska was issued in June 1952 
Requests for copies may be sent to John F. Harvey, 
Parsons College Library, Fairfield, Iowa. 


A classified list of books for general education 
and browsing selected for the library of Southern 
Illinois University under the direction of Robert 
H. Muller is offered on an exchange basis to col- 
lege and university libraries that have maintained 
successful browsing rooms or circulating collections 
devoted primarily to general education and orien- 
tation rather than diversion and escape. For infor- 
mation write Mr. Muller, University Libraries, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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A “MUST” 
FOR EVERY>.- 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Unique, up-to-date digest of information about 
scholarships, fellowships, educational loans, 
awards, contests, prizes, etc. 


Your Opportunity 


by THEODORE S. JONES, 

B.A. (Yale), M.A. (Harvard) 
Valuable reference for parents, high 
school and college students, college grad- 
uates, educators, vocational advisers, etc. 
Includes specific suggestions for educa- 
tionally ambitious young people going 
into and coming out of military service. 
Lists opportunities in hundreds of fields 
as diverse as advertising, agriculture, 
architecture, art, engineering, industry, 
library work, nursing, public speaking, 
science, social work, teaching, travel, 
writing, etc. Generously cross-referenced. 
Each suggestion includes mailing address 
from which complete information may be 
obtained. 231 pages, 8%” x 11”. Paper- 
bound, $3.95 postpaid; clothbound, $4.95 
postpaid. 


Mail your order today! 


THEODORE S. JONES, Publisher 
Box 41F, Milton 87, Massachusetts 


AVALON BOOKS 


With Reinforced Plasti-Kleer* Library Jacket 
NURSE LANDON'S CHALLENGE 

















by Adelaide Humphries .. $2.50 
THE OTHER BASKET 

by Jeanne Judson ....... $2.50 
SALT FOR THE TIGER 

oy We. 4. TM cosas $2.50 
October 
NURSE ON HORSEBACK 

by Ethel Hamill ........ $2.50 
THE ELOPEMENT 

by Elsie Mack .......... $2.50 
THE THUNDERING HILLS 

by Al Cody ............ $2.50 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: The Ryerson Press, Toronto 
© Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 
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make your displays COME TO LIFE 






with 
aka oi @ ii ea fRAara 


DISPLAY PANELS 


Add a 3rd dimension to your exhibits! Make 
them stand out to attract the attention they de- 
serve . . . Panels. may be hung on the wall or 
mounted on conveniently movable stands . . . 
Arrangement of displayed material can be 
altered quickly without nails, screws, or tools... 
* Make changes in minutes instead of hours! 












. Special metallic fixtures fit into perforated rigid panel 
board fo hold any item, of any weight, in any position! 


2 pase 





displays on the same board. 
mA Write for details 


py OO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN ° NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 











Books... and Sewice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


333 E. Ontario St. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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IAP PMs, 





YEAR'S TWO NEW 








PICTURE-HISTORIES 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 


BIBLE and 
piste | CHRISTIANITY 













| 
F STI ANITY | This year- the 500th anniversary of the Gutenberg 
i: | CHRIS ‘ 3ible—YEAR offers your readers a special title: a 
fF in 1000 poctares | Pictorial History of the Bible and Christianity. Here 
|: is | in YEAR’s universally appealing picture, caption and 


text formula, are the cherished stories of the Old and 
New Testaments, the life of Christ, the growth and 
spread of Christianity traced up to the present day 
. . . plus survey-histories of all the religions of the 
world. Over 1,000 striking pictures, 125,000 words. 
Reverently edited with the cooperation of every major 
faith and denomination. -Introduction by Albert 
Schweitzer. Forewords and statements by church 


\< CREAT RELIGIONS 





SD ke Ne OR ANNI NI Se OW RRA ROW AA ASINSSA SNS EE RE AALS 











leaders. $7.95 
nee 
aan 
—the latest volume (fifth) of YEAR’s popular annual 
a pictorial histories of current events. This fascinating 
picture and text record of a news-filled year contains 
many new features and, like previous editions, is sure 
to please your readers of all ages. 1,000 outstanding 
news photographs and 75,000 words of concise, read- 
able captions and text capture all important world and 
national news events and personalities. “... excellent ' 
coverage,” “emphatically recommended,” “extremely } 
popular,” write historians, educators, and librarians. : 
Cross-indexed—an invaluable reference. Handsomely : 
bound in durable linen. Foreword by Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche. $6.95 
SPECIAL Order both of YEAR’s newest volumes ($13.95) (or any two of the 
previous annual picture-histories—$6.95 each) and receive absolutely 
FREE OFFER free a copy of YEAR'’s 1948 First Annual Edition (or, if you wish, the 
1949 Edition). Order any four of YEAR'’s six publications and receive 
without additional charge, both the 1948 First Edition and the 1949 
Edition—the full set of six books for the price of four. Library 
discounts. 
Write today for further details, or order direct from: 
THE ANNUAL PICTURE-HISTORY 
. . 
: Dept. WB, 11833 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
ee 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY {qyy/4 
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6 ain. 
VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS © 


ALTER: Jim Bridger $10.00 
BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 7. 
BUTTERFIELD: History Of The 


Girtys 
FIELD: Indian Bibliography 
GOULD: Fifty Years On the Missis- 


sipp: 

HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The 
Plains 

LEEPER: The Argonauts Of ‘49”’ 

MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 

MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 

McCOY, JOSEPH G.: Historic Sketches 
of the Cattle Trade of the West 
and Southwest 

REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 

ROOT & C: Overland Stage To Cali- 
fornia 

VICTOR: The River Of The West 


Others Will Follow 


All books are facsimile reproduc- 
tions of original out-of-print edi- 
tions which now sell for premiums 
up to $100, when available. 


ee | wu 


WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Gol & 
F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 
SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of 
Ohio’s Underground Railroads 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in 
Physics 


$5.00 


4.00 


1,000 pages 
*‘out-of-print,’’ 
Write for list 


50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 
and including over 60,000 titles, many 
offering an opportunity to your Library. 
covering the 50 subjects. 


Cont. W PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


Mg 4 COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 





Meetings 


and 


VW 7orkshof I) 


The annual convention of the Illinois Librar 
Association will be held October 1-4 at the | 
Hotel in Springfield. The theme of the me 
will be “Books and Readers.’’ For informatio 
the program and other details write Grace W. Gil- 
man, Lincoln Library, Springfield, Illinois 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Associatios 
School Librarians will be held on October 31 
November 1, 1952, in Columbus, Ohio 
High School. 

Ss 8 


The New England Reading Association will 
its fourth annual reading conference October 
1952, in Poland Spring, Maine. Inquiries 
the meeting should be addressed to Mary T. Hay 
58 Main Street, Orono, Maine. 


So 8 
The Reading Clinic of Temple 
scheduled its institute for February 2-6 
theme will be, “Curriculum Approach to Rea 
Instruction.” For information write Roy A 


Jr., The Reading Clinic, Temple University 


>? 


delphia 22 


University 


19534 


WRITE FOR THESE 


(Continued from page 35) 

The Citizenship Education Project, sponsored | 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has pub 
lished two pamphlets of special interest in an el 
tion year. The first is “Premises of Americar 
erty,” a list drawn up from basic An 
ments with citations given for each premis 
copies are 25 cents. The second pamphlet 
cal Parties and Presidential Nominations,” g 
detailed information on the organization and pri 
cedures of a political convention. Single 
30 cents. Both pamphlets may be ordered from the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers College, 525 
West 120th Street, New 


cl 
1 Lib 


erican do 


copies ar 


York 27 

Another new publication of the Bureau of Pub 
lications of Teachers College is the pamphlet 
formal Groups and the Community,” by Hurley H 
Doddy. Copies are 75 cents. 


o 
October 24 has been designated United Nations 
Day for 1952. Leaders’ guides and other materials 
on the observance are available free or at nominal 
cost from the National Citizens’ Committee for 
United Nations Day, 816 21st Street, Northw 
Washington 6, D.C 
o 
In the fall of 1951 the Princeton University Li- 
brary held an exhibit commemorating the centen 
nial of the publication of Herman Melville's M 
Dick. The Princeton University Library Chronicle 
Winter 1952, has a complete descriptive catalog of 
the exhibit and a copy of an address given on the 
occasion by Henry A. Murray. Single 
the Chronicle are one dollar. 
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POST SCRIPTS 
By John Bailey 


Over 100 Illustrations by Henry Syverson. 
A happy jamboree of humor and high jinks from The Saturday 
Evening Post by America’s brightest humorists—Caskie Stinett, 
Ethel Jacobsen, Will Cuppy, 
Ogden Nash, Col. Stoopnagle, 
Phyllis McGinley, etc. 

September. $2.95 


CHAMPIONS AGAINST ODDS 
By Al J. Stump 


Here are the great names of sports—men and women who faced great hurdles 
and overcame them: Earl Sande, Eddie Arcaro, Bob Mathias, Bobby Jones, Sam 
Snead, Ralph Kiner, and many others; you'll be glad to know them better. 

Foreword by Joe Stydahar, Coach, Los Angeles Rams. Now ready. $2.95 
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HOW TO BID AND WHAT TO LEAD 
By Charles J. Solomon and Bennett L. Disbrow 


A truly fundamental bridge book which makes bidding easy and answers the 
question ‘“‘What shall I lead?” by the authors of SLAM BIDDING AND 


POINT COUNT. November. $1.50 
NURSE WITH WINGS ACTION AT WAR BOW VALLEY 


By Marguerite Mooers Marshall by Michael Carder 
Astirring romance ina modern Canadian 
setting by the author of WILDERNESS 
NURSE. October. $2.50 


A new high in head-on excitement by this 
fast-coming Western author. 


October. $2.50 


BOHOOE 


__ JUVENILE 


\2 
eo 


AT BAT WITH 


THE LITTLE LEAGUE 
By Carl E. Stotz (Founder of Little 
League Baseball) and M. W. Baldwin 
The authentic story of the biggest thing 
in baseball today; 70 action-photos. 
All ages. August. $2.95 


THIS MY DESIRE 
By Jessica Lyon 
Another sensitive treatment of a social 
problem by the author of FOR A 
WHOLE LIFETIME. For girls 14 to 18. 


October. $2.50 


THE SEA SPRITE 

By Jane S. Mcllvaine 

‘\n exciting sailing romance for girls 12 
io 16 by the author of FRONT PAGE 
FOR JENNIFER and COPPER'S 
CHANCE. September. $2.50 


SCARLET ROYAL 

By Anne Emery 

A happy combination of romance and 
horse story for girls 12 to 16. Junior 
Literary Guild Selection. 


October. $2.50 


MACRAE SMITH CO. PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian agents: THE RYERSON PRESS, Toronto 























Expand your art library to include these 
famous Prang idea packed craft, hobby and 
design books. 

Written by nationally known artists and 
teachers, these books contain thousands of 
new creative and interest holding projects. 


1. DESIGN APPROACH TO CRAFTS 
by Harriet E. Knapp, $3.50 
2. LET'S MAKE OUR OWN 
by Ella Langenberg Bolander, $3.50 
3. CRAFTSMAN'S INSTRUCTION 
HANDBOOK 
by Tony Parisi, $2.00 


Many other popular titles. Regular 
library discounts. 


More information gladly sent. 
Dept. WI-2 


MERICAN CRAYON company \ 


19, 











Vital 
Speeches 


ae "ate 


Today's i 


scvainien 


Complete text of the best expressions of 
contemporary thought—a speech depart- 
ment for vour library at a nominal cost. 


Recommended in 
Magazines for School Libraries 
Periodicals for Small and Medium 
Sized Libraries 
Indexed in the “Readers’ Guide” 
Issued Ist and 15th each month 
One year $6.00 Two years $11.00 
9 months $5 


Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street 


New York 36 
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SLA PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings. 1949 $1.7: 

A Brief for Corporation Libraries. 
1949 $1.75 

Classification Schemes and Subject Head 


ings List Loan Collection of Special 

Libraries Association. 1951 $1.50 
Contributions Toward A Special Library 

Glossary. 2nd Ed. 1950 $1.25 
Creation & Development of an Insur 

ance Library. 3rd Revised Edi- 

tion. 1949 $2.00 


Fakes & Forgeries in the Fine Arts 
1950 $1.75 
List of Subject Headings for Chemistry 


Libraries. 1945 $1.50 
Nicknames of American Cities, Towns 
and Villages. 1951 $2.00 
Numerical Index to the Bibliography 
of Scientific and Industrial Reports, 
Vols. 1-10. 1949 $10.00 
SLA Directory of Members 
1951 $4.00 
Social Welfare: A List of Subject 
Headings in Social Work and Publi 
Welfare. 1937 $1.00 
Source List of Selected Labor Statistics 
Rev. Ed. 1950 $1.75 
Special Libraries Association 1950 
Transactions. 1951 $5.00 


Resources. v.2-4 
1946-1947 $22.90 
Subject Headings for Aeronautical En 
gineering Libraries. 1949 $4.00 
Technical Libraries, Their Organizatior 
& Management 1951 $6.00 

Union List of Technical Periodicals 
1947 $6.00 


Special Library 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Subscription, $7 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 


SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 


Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Complete and brilliantly New... . 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


20 VOLUMES— 
COPYRIGHT 1952 









Definitely New! ! . . . 

COLLIER’S BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Selected by Librarians feature 
10,000 Books in Print and in Libraries 
Durably bound for constant use in Black uneais Art BUCKRAM 


COLLIER’S—The Best Encyclopedia Buy 


If your Library does not own a set of the New Twenty Volume COLLIER'S, 
may we suggest that you consult the listing in the current supplements to 
Wilson's Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, as well as for High School 
Libraries. 

In case you missed the July 1952 issue of the Subscription Books Bulletin, 
we are quoting the concluding paragraph. 


Libraries 
$159.00 


“Collier's Encyclopedia is, as the publishers claim, a new refer- 
ence set. It is a major reference work, making accessible to the 
layman and student recent and authoritative material in readable 
style. It is recommended for high school, college and university, 
and public libraries and for home use. 





For colorful descriptive booklets, terms or a review set, please 
write to: 


John F. Carroll, Library Division, Collier's Encyclopedia, 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Reference Shelf 








Volume XXIV 6 BOOKS $7 On Subscription 
(in U.S. & Canada) 












HE REFERENCE SHELF again presents discussions 


of current controversial questions. Editors have 


searched hundreds of periodicals to select the most 
pertinent material that has appeared. Because the 
subjects are controversial both sides are presented 
in the words of recognized authorities. The editors 
sole responsibilities are: |. Impartiality, 2. Reada- 
bility, 3. Authoritativeness. Bibliographies are a fea- 
ture. The latest books are: 


POLITICAL ETHICS AND THE VOTER 

FEDERAL TAXES 

REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1951-1952 

CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

THE UNITED STATES AND INTERNATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS (compiled for the 1952-1953 
(NUEA debate) 


A final book on the topic, U.S.—Latin American 
Relations (a November publication) 








All 6 Books $7 in U.S. & Canada ($10 Foreign) © Individuai Titles $1.75 
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THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue 9 New York 52, N.Y. 
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Skilled Hands help make 


Lefco Library Furniture the best 


The craftsman’s painstaking care, his unsur- 
passed skill... these go into every piece of 
Lefco Library Equipment. To them, add mod- 
ern, functional design, the finest of materials, 
and Lefco’s 30 years of experience and you 
have some of the reasons why Lefco Library 
equipment is the finest you can buy. And yet, 
despite its superiority, it costs you no more 
than ordinary library furniture. 


Write today for free catalog and prices 






















THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK 
1952-53 Edition 


62nd annual edition revised—enlarged 
—published—August 1952 


Cyclopedia of Insurance 


in the United States 


1952-53 edition—1200 pages (no advertis- 
ing) $7.50 Subscribed for annually by many 
public and college libraries. 


In its July 1947 issue, the Subscription 
Books Bulletin of the A.L.A. contained 
a review of the Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the U.S. in which certain improve- 
ments in arrangement and indexing were 
suggested and subject to these sugges- 
tions, recommended the book as a 
source for up-to-date and accurate data 
regarding insurance companies and_ in- 
surance personnel. These suggestions 
are incorporated in the new edition. 





Definitions of insurance forms of coverage fi 
nancial and historical data on insurance com 
panies of all kinds, organizations, Supreme 
Court Decisions bearing on regulation of in- 
surance business, all revised and brought up 
to-date. Mass of miscellaneous information 


Publishers 
The Index Publishing Co. 
123 William Street New York 38, N. Y. 
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Lefco “Timed Delivery” means faster servi 
L “ 1 Delivery” ster service 


On Your Left The Milky 
Way 


By Dorothy Kaucher 








Author of “Wings Over Wake" 


A vivid portrayal of the author's 
flying experiences as an early air 
passenger on the transcontinental 
run and on the pioneering flying 
clippers of the Pacific skyroad in 
the 1930's. The author combines 
personal anecdotes, travelogue, de- 
scriptions and historical lore and 
legend with equal delight. An en- 
tertaining record of early passen- 
ger flight that should be in every 
library. Cloth, $4.50. 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston 20, Mass. 
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“SOUTH AMERICA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


NOW AVAILABLE! 1952 Editions of 
3 Valuable Guides 


Pictured here are three standard Reference 
books for the business man, student and 
traveler. They have been published in Lon- 
don for many years and have been widely 
accepted the world over for the accuracy 
and completeness of their contents. 





1952 edition e 800 pages 
maps charts tables 
— The shaded areas on the maps indicate the 
countries included although the South Amer- 
ican Handbook also includes Mexico and a 
dozen ports of call not shown. The low cost 
of these books is made possible because of 


the informative advertising carried. 


All three books contain maps, charts and 
various tables. There are separate sections 
devoted to each country or state. The mate- 
rial presented is historical, political, eco- 
nomic and social. Weights, measures, and 
other standards are shown. Resources, man- 
ufactures, imports, exports, etc. are given. 





1952 editi . . 
ee Topography and climate receive proper 


$3.00 postpaid space. 
Material for the traveler includes what to 
see, what to wear, where to stay, what to 
pay and how to get from place to place. 
Flora and fauna are, of course, described. 
These books merit first purchase by all li- 
braries wishing concise, essential informa- 
tion about large important divisions of the 
world. 


Order From: 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave. New York 52, N.Y. 
1952 edition app. 482 pages 












atlas & folding map 
$3.00 postpaid APARAPAPAPPPPIIS 
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'See how Recordak Photographic Book 
harging simplifies your library operations 
.. cuts clerical costs . . . speeds up “bor- 
bwer” service. 
) No manual record keeping . . . no rubber 
amping when you charge out books photo- 
aphically. Simply place the borrower’s card, 
e book card, and a pre-dated and pre- 
mbered date-due card in the Recordak Junior 
icrofilmer . . . and press a button. You get a 
hotographically accurate and complete record 
stantaneously . . . and the borrower is on his 
py with the three cards tucked in the book 
ket. It’s as simple as that . . . and at least 
imes faster than the old manual routine. 


| get books back 


on the shelves L/S wa H,ng Si 


UTedious “slipping” operation eliminated. 
en books are returned, the borrower keeps 
card . . . the date-due card is filed in 

quence ... and the book card remains in the 
ket. Thus, books are ready for “shelving” 
mediately—hours, even days, ahead of the 
schedule. “Overdue” books are checked 
ter too—simply by noting the gaps in the 

p of returned date-due cards . . . and glanc- 

y at the corresponding film records, enlarged 
the reading screen of the Recordak Junior 
crofilmer. 
earn in detail how libraries of every size 

P saving up to 2 cents per book handled— 
er and above all microfilming costs. Write 
ordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
dak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New 
k 22, N. Y. 


S=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its library application 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 








SPEECH BOOKS 


THAT HAVE PROVED THEIR WORTH... 


DEMOCRACY THROUGH DISCUSSION 
by Bruno Lasker 376p. $3.50 1949 
An expert in the field of face to face discussion, tells how groups by 
proper leadership and participation can reach logical conclusions. The 
book has been widely acclaimed by critics in many fields. 


DISCUSSION METHODS: EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED 
by J. V. Garland 376p. $3.00 3rd ed. rev. 1951 
This new edition presents many fresh illustrations and recognizes the 
new experimental forms developed since the 2nd edition. For teachers 
and students wishing a broad panorama of discussion methods. 


HOW TO DEBATE: A TEXTBOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
by H. B. Summers, F. L. Whan and T. R. Rousse 
349p. $2.75 3rd ed. rev. 1950 
This is a thorough revision of the standard introduction to debate 
practices. It presents those elements of debate theory and technique 
that are of the greatest value to the neophyte. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES (an annual collection) 
by A. Craig Baird app. 200p. $1.75 
Each volume contains approximately thirty important speeches of the 
year by outstanding personalities in all fields. Notes introduce each 
speech to set the occasion and to comment on the speech, the manner 
of delivery and audience reaction. Brief biographies are also presented. 


EXTEMPORE SPEAKING: A HANDBOOK 
by Donald L. Holley 115p. $1.50 1947 
Extempore speaking is a form of prepared speaking on a selected topic 
in which everything is ready for delivery except the exact words to be 
used. It is an art and can be learned. This book takes the reader 
through the necessary steps. 


COMPETITIVE DEBATE: RULES and TECHNIQUES 
by George M. Musgrave 16lp. $1.25 2nd ed. rev. 1946 
A book for every debater, coach and judge. It sets up uniform stand- 
ards for debate procedure. 


HIGH SCHOOL FORENSICS: AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM 
by Arnold E. Melzer 153p. 90c 1940 
A practical, complete, step by step discussion of every day forensic 
problems. It is primarily concerned with creating a speech program 
that will benefit all students. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY °* 950 University Ave., New York 52 
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VANGUARD 
Books for Fall, 1952 


YET OTHER WATERS 
By JAMES T. FARRELL. A full, powerful novel — bringing the Bernard Carr trilogy 


to a close — of one man who grew to political maturity in the confused Thirties. 


September. $3.75 
EAVESDROPPER AT LARGE 
By ALLEN FUNT. Adventures in human nature with “Candid Mike” and “Candid 
Camera,” told by the irrepressible originator of these nationally famous programs. 
October. $3.00 


A LITTLE TREASURY OF MAIN STREET U.S. A. 
Selected by JOHN H. HENRY. The wit and wisdom of America’s country editors, 
collected in a beautifully produced gift book. Illustrated. September. $2.00 
FANNY BRAWNE: “Fair Love” of Keats 

By JOANNA RICHARDSON. Vivid and moving, here is the first biography to tell the 
long misunderstood story of the “fair love” of John Keats. Illustrated. September. $3.75 
IT’S AN OLD SCOTTISH CUSTOM 


By NEIL McCALLUM. A delightfully informative volume for travelers, dreamers, and 
the thousands of Scottish ancestry whose hearts are in the Highlands. Illus. Sept. $3.00 


THE STORY OF FOOTBALL 


By LAMONT BUCHANAN. A new revised edition of the complete, text-and-pictures 
story of a great American game. Introduction by GrantLanp Rice. Over 250 photos. 


September. $5.00 
THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC VIEWS OF 
MR. JUSTICE BRANDEIS 
Edited by ALFRED W. LIEF. A reissue, to meet renewed interest, of the volume con- 
taining the epoch-making decisions of a great American jurist. (Uniform with The Dissent- 
ing Opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes.) October. $5.00 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE STORY OF THE KITE 
By HARRY EDWARD NEAL. A handsome book, in the tradition of The Gulf Stream, 
etc., telling the history of the kite in many centuries and countries. Illustrated in 4 colors 
by HANS HELWIG. Ages 8 up. $2.50 
KAY EVERETT WORKS DX 
By AMELIA LOBSENZ. An exciting sequel to the author's Junior Literary Guild Selec- 
tion, Kay Everett Calls CQ. Ages 10-14. $2.50 
HOW TO DRAW PEOPLE: A Beginner's Book for Boys and Girls 
By ARTHUR ZAIDENBERG. The first book for young people by the author-artist of 
“Anyone Can Draw.” Ages 8-12. $2.50 
WEB OF TRAITORS 
By GEOFFREY TREASE. A fine story of a plot to overthrow democracy in the Athens 
of Socrates. By the distinguished author of Cue For Treason and Sir Valter Raleigh. 
Ages 12 up. $2.50 
SAND IN THE BAG And Other Stories of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
By M. A. JAGENDORF. The third in this distinguished series of American Folk Stories 
to Read and to Tell. Illustrated by JOHN MOMENT. Ages 8 up. $2.75 
TRAINS AND HOW TO DRAW THEM 
By AMY HOGEBOOM. A picture-drawing-information book, latest in this author-illus- 
trator’s successful series. Ages 6-10. $1.75 
TYLL ULENSPIEGEL’S MERRY PRANKS 
By M. A. JAGENDORF. A welcome reissue of the adventures of the impish Tyll. Illus- 
trated by FRITZ EICHENBERG. Ages 8 up. $2.50 
DAVID’S BAD DAY 


By ELLY McKEAN. An outstanding story of jealousy in children, originally published 
with limited distribution. Illustrated with photographs. Ages 3-7. $2.00 





THE VANGUARD PRESS, Inc. 
424 Madison Avenue, New York ai Y. : 


In Canada: The Copp Clark Company, Ltd., ‘oronto, Canada 



















Brilliant contributions 


to the history of thought. . . 





basic books for every library 


CRANE BRINTON'S : 


The 
Anatomy oi 


Revolution 


“Vastly informative, brilliantly written, 
and sparkling with delightful epi- 
grams.” —N. Y. Times Book Review 








“A brilliant contribution to the sociol- 
ogy of revolution.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle 
“Mr. Brinton has done a thorough job, 
reaching conclusions of value to his- 
torians, political scientists, and all 
who are interested in public affairs.” 
—Saturday Review 


AND “An intellectual treat.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Book Review 350 pages, $5.00 


Ideas and Men 


The Story of Western Thought 
a liberal education in a single volume.”—Sterling 
d lorth 


“A book of immense intellectual stimulation so 
disarmingly readable that you are in over your 
head before you know it.”—Chicago Daily News 


587 pages, $6.00 


Crane Brinton is McLean Professor of History, 
farvard University 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


In Canada: George J. McLeod, Ltd., 
117 Peter Street, Toronto 2B 
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The National 


Book League 


WHAT, WHY, AND HOW 


By Herbert 


T WAS GOOD for us at the National Book 
League to read Barbara Chapin’s Wi/son 
Library Bulletin article on our presentation of 
books in last year’s Festival of Britain. But it 
raised the question in our minds: do people 
in the United States know what the League is 
and what it is doing day by day? Festivals 
and such special occasions are important in 
the life of a nation, and the Festival of Brit- 
ain, inspired by the conception of correlating 
past traditions and present work, was a great 
undertaking, in which we were proud to en- 
gage with the assignment of expounding the 
place of books in our country’s life. Yet more 
important, however, is the place of books in 
the regular, rhythmical work of the world. 
How does the Book League contribute to 
that ? 

We have often claimed, and I think with 
truth, that there is no institution in any coun- 
try quite like the League. We are a voluntary 
organization of booklovers. We number 
about 18,000; we include in our ranks every 
sort of man and woman of every profession ; 
many of our members are in Britain, but a 
goodly proportion, too, join us from over- 
seas; corporate bodies, such as libraries, busi- 
ness-houses, women’s clubs, and other cul- 
tural groups, afhliate with us. The common 
object which brings us together is the love of 
books, the belief that the writing and reading 
of books remains, and will remain, one of the 





* Director, National Book League. 
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major means of communication, and the rec- 
ognition that there is work that can be done 
collectively by us to increase and improve the 
practice of reading. (“The wiser and wider 
use of books’’ has become our customary way 
of summarizing this objective. We generally 
prefer to try to explain what this phrase 





The League's Georgian Headquarters at 
7 Albemarle Street, London 











means, rather than to let it do all the work 
for us. ) 

Since we were constituted in 1944 we have 
adopted four principle ways of attacking our 
work: the provision of information through 
a full-time bureau; the publication of recom- 
mended reading and manuals on the use and 
collecting of books; lectures; and exhibi- 
tions. 


League Exhibitions 


Our book exhibitions have, over the course 
of eight years, won us a reputation for schol- 
arship. This we owe to a succession of exhi- 
bitions committees manned by bibliographers 
of authority and genius, and to the organizers 
whom they have appointed (whether from 
their own number or from outside) to select 
the books for our exhibitions, to cajole the 
loan of them from the owners in diverse parts 
of the world, and to annotate the catalogs. I 
doubt whether, when we began to work in 
this field, books were often both the subject 
and the medium of special exhibitions. Now 
they have become a regular feature of the 
calendar, in London and in other British 
towns and villages. 

The method we adopt for exhibitions is 
usually thematic. We take a special subject, 
such as flower books, and display copies of 
the volumes through which, in different 
places and at different periods of history, the 
illustrative treatment of flowers has devel- 





Staircase in the National Book League 
Headquarters 





oped. On occasion we have ambitiously at- 
tempted to present the whole epic of a na- 
tion's literature. As Miss Chapin told readers 
in the June Bulletin, we set out to contribute 
to the Festival of Britain by telling, through 
copies of the books that most mattered, the 
story of the literature of these islands. The 
most successful exhibition that we have per- 
haps ever mounted—in 1948—displayed a 
thousand years of French literature. In the 
new year that is approaching we shall record, 
no less vividly, we hope, the history of the 
Italian printed book. 


Alternative Procedure 


An alternative procedure is to ask selectors 
to make their choice of the best books pub- 
lished during a given period. For example, 
we annually have a team of selectors to choose 
“One Thousand and One Books of the 
Year.” Titles of every sort from the 17,000 
new titles produced annually by the British 
publishers are eligible for this exhibition, and 
the task of selection is difficult. Librarians all 
over England ask for the exhibition. They 
feel that it really stimulates the appetites of 
readers to see these new books, in their fresh- 
ness, laid out for inspection. Many people do 
not begin to realize the extraordinary range 
and variety of the regular publishing program 
until they have these books actually in front 
of them for browsing over and sampling 

We would much like one day, if the vari- 
ous problems can be overcome by joint plan- 
ning with some group of American libraries, 
to send a copy of our “One Thousand and 
One Books of the Year’ to the United States. 
None of our exhibitions has visited the States, 
except for our Book Design Exhibition, 
which regularly reaches you through the good 
offices of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, who in turn send the annual American 
Book Design Exhibition to us for display 
here. Our exchange arrangement with Amer- 
ica over book design is something we value 
highly. This type of exhibition, as conducted 
on both sides of the Atlantic, seems to us to 
make a real contribution to the public under- 
standing of the principles of book design. 


Our Lectures 


The attraction of the author on the plat- 
form is today stronger than ever. The League 


holds regular programs of lectures intended 
to illuminate the significance of writing 
through the author's own exposition of it, 
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The Members’ Drawing Room, named the 
Florence Lamont Room, in honor of Mrs. 
Lamont of New York, who endowed it 
liberally. 


and to bring author and public closer to- 
gether. 

During the course of each year’s work the 
League organizes or assists in more than a 
hundred lectures, held in its London head- 
quarters or in the clubrooms of literary socie- 
ties in many parts of the country. One lecture 
in particular has won a firm place in the cal- 
endar of the year’s events. This is the Nation- 
al Book League annual lecture. A speaker of 
eminence delivers this public address at a cen- 
tral London hall; it is attended by a large 
audience of League members and nonmem- 
bers; broadcast on the air, it commands a lis- 
tening audience of a million. The speaker 
last year was Somerset Maugham. This com- 
ing November it will be Dr. Arthur Bryant. 
In 1953 it will be T. S. Eliot. Past lecturers 
include Bertrand Russell, G. M. Trevelyan, 
and Lord Samuel. The League publishes each 
lecture after delivery, and the sale of these 
booklets, which possesses a historical char- 
acter, is persistent. (In the States the Cam- 
bridge University Press is our distributor. ) 

Our general lecture program is often keyed 
up with our exhibitions. During this fall, for 
instance, we shall be showing at headquarters 
an exhibition of Railroadiana, and it will be 
supported by lectures on the different depart- 
ments of railway book collecting (a subject 
which, it appears, has immensely knowledg- 
able and fervent followers all over the 
world). Such subjects as the Phillimore Col- 
lection and Railway Museum Archives are on 
the provisional schedule, with top-ranking 
practitioners in these fields to discuss them. 
During the Italian exhibition we shall sim- 
ilarly arrange talks on Italian literature and 
readings from good translations. 
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Booklists and Manuals 


Our publishing program is not a large one, 
but members (who, by the terms of their 
membership, have the right to buy from us at 
reduced rates) say that they regard it as one 
of our best services. Its first object is to assist 
the book purchaser or library borrower by 
providing him or her with a list of basic read- 
ing on a given topic. The aims are: simplicity 
and economy of production, so that the pam- 
phlets will be within the range of every pock- 
et; and reliability, achieved by the briefing of 
authors of renown and expertise. We have a 
series called, straightforwardly, Booklists, 
which list the essential books on Architecture, 
Shakespeare, or Psychology. We have an- 
other called Reader's Guides, of which cur- 
rent examples are English Cathedrals, English 
Country Houses, and Wood Engraving. 

Four or five books which we call manuals, 
for want of a closer description, are in con- 
stant demand. F. Seymour Smith's English 
Library enumerates, with annotations, the 
three thousand books which by common con- 
sent are termed classics. Another deals with 
school libraries. A third is an annotated sur- 
vey of books for children. This last named 
publication—Four to Fourteen by Kathleen 
Lines—is in my personal view (speaking as a 
practicing parent!) one of the most useful 
pieces of work we have ever done. The 
League believes, with the librarians, that 
work to enable children to get the best books 
and thus to acquire a lifelong taste for read- 
ing, is the best investment for the future of 
this much-wracked globe. It is the best prom- 
ise that freedom of thought will be preserved. 
Through this manual, through the Children’s 
Book Weeks which we sponsor, and through 
constant special attention to juvenile matters, 





An Exhibition in progress in the League's 
Gallery. The Duchess of Kent (in white 
hat) is viewing a manuscript. 

















we aim at assisting in this major process of 
our time—work for the children. 





Membershi p 


We live in London’s Albemarle Street in a 
Georgian house built in 1722 by Admiral Sir 
John Norris—a house mentioned more than 
once in literature, and not least by Fanny 
Burney, after whom one of our members’ sit- 
ting rooms is named. When we took posses- 
sion in 1945, the house was as if dagger-torn 
by the then recent blitz. It has been restored 
to its original dignity by the aid of generous 
friends—and here I must especially mention 
Florence Lamont of New York, our most mu- 
nificent donor, who made the restoration of 
the largest room, now named the Florence 
Lamont Room, her special care, and who has 
just sent us another gift to enable us to keep 
this room in finest fettle. 

In this house we hold most of our regular 
functions. There is a long exhibition gallery 
which is the scene of our book exhibitions; 
there are reading and writing rooms for mem- 
bers; there is a library for “Books about 
Books” (shortly to be supplemented by a 
special library of contemporary poetry) ; 
there is a licensed restaurant where members 
can get lunches and dinners or drinks at reas- 
onable prices in the heart of London's West 
End; and far away at the top of the building 
there is a room which is the home of three 
hard working “back-room girls.’’ These last 
are the staff of the Information Bureau. Ques- 
tions are fired at them from all over the 
world — from simple ones such as, “Who 
publishes the Oxford Dictionary?” to the 
more recondite demands for, say, a list of 
books on Black Madonnas. They deal with 
14,000 such questions a year. Their work 
buries them in the great reference books, 
whether American or European; they work 
on, while from down below there rise the 
rounds of pleasant laughter if a literary party 
is being held, or of roaring applause if an 
author is finishing a reading or a speech. 


Visitors 


Since our members are widely dispersed 
throughout our own islands, the United 
States, and five of the seven continents, they 
cannot all avail themselves of the facilities of 
7 Albemarle Street. But it is true to say that 
very many of them on some occasion in their 
lives come to London and avail themselves 
then of this house to which thousands of in- 
visible links bind them. The editor of this 
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Queen Elizabeth (now the Queen Mother) 
and Princess Margaret leaving League head- 
quarters after their visit to the Exhibition 


Bulletin was one such visitor a little more 
than a year ago, and the memory of her stay, 
and of her encouraging talks with us, is very 
warm here. All members are kept in touch 
with work at headquarters through a journal, 
distributed to them free; and moreover—this 
is most worth emphasising—it is a prime con- 
cern of our committees to make our work for 
books not merely a matter for headquarters, 
but to make it spread outwards, nationally 
and internationally, through the medium of 
our members and friends. 


You Are Invited, too 


If there be readers of these notes who are 
not yet in membership with us, but would 
like to join, I should be very pleased if they 
would write personally to me at 7 Albemarle 
Street, London, W.1, England. 


s 6 
COLLECTORS’ ITEM 


An original copy of The Dictes and Sayings of 
the Philosophers, the first dated book ever printed 
in England, has been presented by Louis M. Ra- 
binowitz of New York City to the Yale University 
Library. Printed by William Caxton in 1477, The 
Dictes is a collection of moral aphorisms attributed 
to ancient philosophers. The Yale copy is the only 
one surviving in its original binding, which consists 
of oak boards covered with calf leather. 
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England’s National Central Library 


By Ursula Price * 


T IS NOW THIRTY-FIVE YEARS since the Na- 
tional Central Library was founded; 
thirty-five eventful years which have seen the 
development of the regional systems in Eng- 
land and Wales, as well as the establishment 
of both the Scottish Central Library and the 
Irish Central Library for Students, and the 
increasingly close contact between the Na- 
tional Central Library and the libraries of the 
United Kingdom. The National Central Li- 
brary, from its modest beginning in 1916 as 
the Central Library for Students, is now the 
center of a nationwide interlibrary lending 
service embracing public and county libraries 
connected through regional systems, and uni- 
versity and special libraries. 


Area of Service 


How spectacular the development of the 
national interlibrary lending service in Brit- 
ain has been in the past twenty to thirty years 
can be seen, first, from the issue (circulation ) 
figures: in the first year of its existence, the 
Central Library for Students (as the National 
Central Library was known until its recon- 
stitution in 1930) issued 2,005 books, mostly 
through local centers of the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association; five years later this fig- 
ure had jumped to 27,968; in 1931 it was 
51,387; and in 1939, 58,683; with a slight 
drop during the earlier war years, it has now 
reached 94,220 (in 1950-1951). And sec- 
ondly, what of the regions? For important 
though National Central Library is as the hub 
of the system, a hub is useless without spokes. 
The regions sprang into existence in the early 
and middle 1930's, after the Public Libraries 
Committee, in its report published in 1927 
(Command Paper 2868) had made recom- 
mendations concerning the desirability of 
linking up cooperating libraries into larger 
groups, ‘Each centered on some great library 
which may be conveniently described as a re- 
gional library.” The Northern Regional Li- 
brary Bureau, covering the four northern 
counties of Cumberland, Durham, Northum- 
berland, and Westmorland, was the first to 
begin work, on January 1, 1931, followed by 
the West Midland Regional Bureau, which 

* Formerly Assistant Librarian, National Central Li- 


brary, London, England; now at the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital Library, Bronx, New York City. 
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opened on April 1, 1931; and the years 1932- 
1937 saw the birth of the other six regional 
systems. The map shows the regions and the 
counties which they cover. The libraries of 
the twenty-eight London boroughs form an 
independent system of their own which is 
virtually a regional library system. Each re- 
gion has a center known as the regional bu- 
reau, housed at a large library in the area 
(e.g., West Midland Regional Bureau is at 
Birmingham Public Library), where the re- 
gional union catalog is kept. 

The Scottish Central Library and the Irish 
Central Library for Students, which were 
both established in 1923, have served as re- 
gional centers for Scotland and Eire respec- 
tively and have recently been reconstituted as 
National Central Libraries for their respec- 
tive countries. 

The national interlending system works in 
this way: a borrower, say, in Chesterfield, ap- 
plies for a certain book at his local library, 
where it is not in stock. Chesterfield Public 
Library forwards this application (on a spe- 
cial form, colored green, which is the color 
for East Midland Region, where Chesterfield 
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is located) to the regional bureau. There it is 
checked in the regional Union Catalog, and 
if a location is found, the book is supplied to 
the borrower in Chesterfield by whichever li- 
brary in the region has it in stock. If, how- 
ever, the book is not in the region the appli- 
cation is sent on by the regional bureau to the 
National Central Library, which is able 
through its union catalogs to tap much wider 
resources. 


Processing a Request 


The form, then, from our Chesterfield bor- 
rower arrives one day at N.C.L., with two or 
three hundred other forms from other re- 
gional library bureaus and from other univer- 
sity, government, and special libraries. Since 
N.C.L. has some 120,000 books in its own 
stock, the request is first looked for in 
N.C.L.’s catalog, and, if found, dispatched 
from stock; if not in stock, it is checked in 
the national union catalog and in the outlier 
union catalog. (An outlier is a library which 
lends through N.C.L. but is not affliated to 
a region.) A note is then sent to the library 
which POsse€sses the book, requesting that it 
be sent to Chesterfield Public Library. 

If, however, the book is not in the union 
catalogs, it is first checked bibliographically 
to make sure that it does exist as requested 
and is then “‘listed.’” Every week a certain 
number of lists of ‘‘unfound” books and pe- 
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The Remodeled Buildi) gv) 


riodicals are circulated to the regional bi 
reaus, university libraries, and also to librat 
ies specializing in various subjects such as 
agriculture, medicine, veterinary medicine, 
etc. The libraries check the entries against 
their catalogs, indicate on the lists which 
books and periodicals they have and are will 
ing to lend, and return the lists to N.C.L. I: 
this way a number of requests are located 
especially in university and special libraries 


Library Users 


At this point the questions may be asked 
Who uses the interlending service? What do 
they want, and do they get it? Where ar 
they? The circulation figures for 1950-1951 
reveal the following facts: Out of 92,740 
applications for books and periodicals, 60, 
613 were successfully dealt with (65.3 pet 
cent); public libraries (municipal and coun 
ty) accounted for 39,926 applications, uni 
versity libraries made 13,479 requests, while 
government departments, industrial organi 
zations, welfare, professional, and education 
al organizations between them submitted 
11,343 applications. Some 1,632 applica 
tions were received from Commonwealth and 
foreign libraries, 8,691 from special outlier 
libraries, 74 direct from individual 
readers (in districts which have no public li 
brary service), and 19,075 applications were 
made to the adult class department 
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Figures, however, are not human, and 
while they convey some idea of the use that 
is made of the interlending service and by 
whom it is made, they do not tell us a great 
deal about the individual user. The inter- 
lending service is available for all serious 
students: we have applications for books and 
periodicals dealing with every subject, from 
soap and toilet goods to St. Thomas Aquinas, 
from psychical research to cereal chemistry, 
and from Anglo-Saxon literature to elec- 
tronics. Wherever serious study and research 
is being done—in industry, government de- 
partments, in universities or evening classes 
or by individual readers—the interlending 
service is there. 

That is a rather brief sketch of the progress 
of an application from borrower to bureau, 
from bureau to N.C.L., and from N.C.L. to 
borrower; it is intended to show the relation- 
ship of N.C.L. to the system as a whole. Now 
what of the behind-the-scenes work that goes 
on all the time, the union cataloging, the con- 
stant entries and revisions that must be made 
if the catalogs are to be of the maximum use, 
and the work of subsidiary departments such 
as the adult class department, the bureau of 
American bibliography, the British national 
book center, and the Russian and German 
union catalogs ? 

The main work of the N.C.L. is carried on 
by two departments, the interlending depart- 
ment and the accessions department, the work 
of the former being the upkeep of the Union 
Catalogs and the handling of the daily inflow 
of application forms, while the latter depart- 
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ment is responsible for the purchase, catalog- 
ing, and classification of N.C.L.’s own stock. 


Accessions De partment 


To take the work of the accessions depart- 
ment first, it may be of interest to note that 
when the Central Library for Students was 
founded in 1916, the stock numbered 1,392 
volumes; that it rose to 24,664 in 1922, to 
140,125 in 1937, and had reached 176,777 
in 1941, when two-thirds of the Library's 
building was destroyed by enemy action, re- 
sulting in a loss of 104,349 volumes. Start- 
ing again with 81,760 books in 1943, the 
stock had increased to just over 118,000 by 
1949, and is now over 127,000. This is a 
nonfiction collection. The stock has been 
built up partly by donations, and partly by 
the policy of buying books, generally of a 
more specialised or expensive nature, which 
have been asked for and not found to be ob- 
tainable elsewhere in the country. The col- 
lection is classified according to Dewey, and 
in addition to the author catalog, there is a 
classified catalog. 

The work of the interlending department 
in locating an application has already been 
briefly described. There are two union cata- 
logs, both constantly growing: the national 
union catalog (in sheaf form) and the outlier 
union catalog (on cards). The national union 
catalog contains all the entries which are in 
the regional union catalogs at the bureaus. 
When an entry 1s typed at the bureau for the 
regional union catalog, three carbon copies 
















are made; the top copy is kept at the bureau 
for incorporation in its own catalog; one car- 
bon is sent to N.C.L. for inclusion in the na- 
tional union catalog, and the other two are 
available for circulation in the region, to be 
checked by all the public libraries against 
their catalogs. It was mentioned a while back 
that green was the color for East Midland 
Regional Bureau; just as each bureau's appli- 
cation forms are a special color, so are their 
catalog slips for the national union catalog. 
Thus West Midland’s are blue, Northern's 
yellow, North Western's orange, and so on. 
This makes checking in the national union 
catalog quite simple, once the characteristic 
color for each region has been memorized. In 
1950-1951 there were in the national union 
catalog about one and a half million entries. 


Outlier Libraries 


The outlier union catalog is compiled 
rather differently. It is, as has been said, a 
record of the holdings of the University and 
special libraries, and of other libraries not 
represented in the national union catalog, in- 
cluding the Yorkshire libraries, since the 
Yorkshire Regional Library System has no 
union catalog. Since N.C.L. receives lists of 
accessions from only a few of the outlier li- 
braries the outlier union catalog has to be 
compiled mainly from application forms and 
so is largely a record of books which have 
been requested and supplied. Consequently 
it is rather smaller than the national union 
catalog, though it is as constantly growing. 
In 1950-1951 it consisted of some 290,000 
entries. The periodicals are kept in a sepa- 
rate section, which is expanding all the time, 
as requests for periodicals form a substantial 
proportion of the daily post. 

A word or two about the outliers may be of 
interest here. These are the libraries which 
put their special resources at the disposal of 
other libraries through N.C.L. but do not 
normally belong to a region. For the first 
seven to eight years of the existence of the 
Central Library for Students, borrowing was 
done largely through local Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association centers and individual pub- 
lic libraries (there being no regional systems 
until 1931). In 1923-1924, however, the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust made grants 
to the College of Nursing and the Royal 
Aeronautical Society, on condition that they 
make their books available through the Cen- 
tral Library for Students, and they became 
thus the first two outliers. By 1936-1937, 
100 special libraries were willing to cooperate 
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in the national interlending service; by 1939, 
113; by 1947, 149; and by 1951, 191. These 
special libraries deal with many and diverse 
subjects, from boots and shoes to entomology, 
and from metal box manufacture to poultry 
husbandry; and they are one of the main 
sources on which N.C.L. relies for the bor- 
rowing of specialized literature. 


Special Services 

It was mentioned above that a certain 
amount of bibliographical checking is neces- 
sary to insure as far as possible the accuracy 
of the entries which have to go on the cir- 
culated lists. This checking is done not only 
in the standard works of bibliographical ref- 
erence, such as the invaluable Cumulative 
Book Index, and in the library's own collec- 
tion of bibliographies and library catalogs, 
but also at the British Museum, where re- 
search is carried on every day. In connection 
with bibliographical research, the interlend- 
ing department's subject file is worthy of 
notice. Since at N.C.L. we receive some ap- 
plications not for a specific book or periodi- 
cal article, but for any book dealing with, say, 
electronic organs, or how to breed hamsters, 
the subject file is of vital importance. It is 
being built up as a result of the researches 
made in connection with subject applications 
and includes some periodical articles as well 
as books. 

A section of the N.C.L. which performs a 
valuable service not only to the interlending 
and accessions departments, but also to librar- 
ians and staffs of other libraries, is the bureau 
of American bibliography, established . in 
1938 with the aid of a generous grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The bureau is 
the center for information about American 
publications, and possesses the only deposi- 
tory set of Library of Congress cards in the 
country, as well as a unique collection of 
American reference books. 

Another vitally important department of 
the library is the adult class department, 
which carries on the work for which the Cen- 
tral Library for Students was originally 
founded—the supply of books in large num- 
bers to adult classes up and down the country. 

The British national book center was set up 
on the lines of the former Inter-Allied Book 
Center, which was established by the Confer- 
ence of Allied Ministers of Education during 
the war for the exchange and supply of books 
to war-damaged libraries. It does a very im- 
portant job as the clearinghouse for the inter- 

(Continued on page 67) 
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A National Voice for the Undergraduate 
Library Student 


By Lucille T. Carnahan * 


ANY WHO ARE ASSOCIATED with the 

undergraduate library science programs 
feel that the importance of the undergraduate 
school as a link between the high school and 
the graduate school is not given sufficient 
recognition. Many a good library prospect is 
lost to some other department between high 
school graduation an college matriculation, 
during orientation week, or at some time be- 
fore the junior year, not necessarily because 
the student loses interest in librarianship as 
a career, but because he becomes convinced 
that he will experience a fuller or more satis- 
fying campus life through affiliation with 
another department. 

The college freshman, though mildly con- 
cerned about his future, has a much keener 
interest in his immediate success on the col- 
lege campus. The undergraduate student is 
often inclined to measure success by the num- 
ber of clubs, sororities, and fraternities he 
manages to rate, attaching added significance 
if these organizations are nationally impor- 
tant. When he finds that other fields offer 
opportunities that give him more position 
and prestige on the campus, it is only natural 
that he is tempted to go to these greener 
pastures. 

When a library science student loses in- 
terest or fails to find what he wants in the 
library science department during his first 
two years of college, he is not likely to return 
to the library profession when he goes to 
graduate school. Therefore, if the graduate 
library schools are to get their share of the 
better students from the undergraduate col- 
leges each year, library science departments 
on the undergraduate level must have some- 
thing to offer in addition to the promise of 
excellent employment for those who per- 
severe through graduate school, something 
that will be attractive to the library prospects 
from the high schools, something that will 
inspire them to continue their training and 
to become enthusiastic about the profession. 
Providing opportunities for library science 
students to develop leadership and to gain 
“* Librarian, High School Library, and Library Science 
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campus recognition comparable to that af- 
forded students in other departments is im- 
portant and should not be overlooked by 
those responsible for the undergraduate pro- 
gram. 

Though all may not agree, there are many 
who feel that a possible solution could be 
found in a strong national, undergraduate 
library science fraternity. For those who at- 
tended the national convention of Alpha Beta 
Alpha, any doubts that might have coe felt 
concerning the efficacy of a national fraternity 
as a means of developing professional pride 
and of attracting and holding good students 
in the profession were removed. This rapidly 
growing fraternity held its first biennial con- 
vention in March on the campus of North- 
western State College of Louisiana. The spirit 
that pervaded the two-day convention proved 
that bringing young people together and giv- 
ing them an opportunity to meet and to know 
outstanding people in the library and book 
worlds has an inspirational value that cannot 
be overestimated. During those two days, the 
undergraduates were given the unique ex- 
perience of becoming acquainted with more 
important people than most graduate or in- 
service librarians have the privilege of meet- 
ing over a period of many years. It is not 
often that one just out of high school not 
only hears, but chats with a successful writer 
of children’s books, a novelist and writer of 
short stories, the director of a graduate li- 
brary school, a state librarian, several college 
and university librarians, a military librarian, 
a library supervisor of county schools, a li- 
brary supervisor of city schools and a special 
librarian. 

A glance at the Alpha Beta Alpha conven- 
tion program shows what a rare opportunity 
was given those attending. Speakers at the 
convention were Grieg Aspnes, research li- 
brarian and publicity director of Brown and 
Bigelow, St. Paul, Minnesota, and president 
of the Special Libraries Association; James 
Aswell, novelist and short story writer of 
New York and Natchitoches; Essae M. Cul- 
ver, Louisiana state librarian and past-presi- 
dent of the American Library Association; 
Margaret V. Girdner, library supervisor of 
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the San Francisco Unified School District; 
Doris Gates (Hall), author of juvenile books 
and editor, of Carmel, California; Sue Hef- 
ley, school library supervisor of Webster 
Parish (county), Louisiana, and immediate 
past-president of the Children’s and Young 
People’s Division, American Library Associ- 
ation; Edmon Low, director of libraries at 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, and president of the Southwestern 
Library Association; Guy R. Lyle, director of 
libraries at Louisiana State University, and 
the author of the standard book on college 
library administration; Florrinell F. Morton, 
director of the Louisiana State University 
Library School and a member of the council 
of the American Library Association; W. 
Dosite Postell, librarian of the Louisiana 
State University School of Medicine, New 
Orleans, and president of the National Medi- 
cal Library Association; Major Robert W. 
Severance, director of publications, HRRC, 
U. S. Air Force, and president-elect of ACRL, 
on leave from his position as director of li- 
braries at Baylor University; Dr. Garland F. 
Taylor, director of libraries at Tulane Uni- 
versity, and president-elect of the Louisiana 
Library Association. Only a national fra- 
ternity representing several colleges could 
plan conventions that would be sufficiently 
important in advancing librarianship to jus- 
tify inviting such outstanding people. 

In the past two years of Alpha Beta 
Alpha’s existence, three chapters have been 
established: Alpha, at Northwestern State 





College of Louisiana, Natchitoches; Beta, at 
Mississippi State College for Women, Co- 
lumbus; and Gamma, at Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute. The fraternity has 
received petitions for the installation of new 
chapters at San Jose College, California, and 
at Murray State College, Kentucky; it has 
received interested inquiries from colleges 
and universities in Texas, Illinois, Tennessee, 
Connecticut, Louisiana, Nebraska, Alabama, 
and Iowa. Because of the widespread interest 
being evidenced in the fraternity, its mem- 
bers feel that it can grow into an organiza 
tion of influence throughout the nation 

Alpha Beta Alpha’s history dates back to 
1945, when a group of twenty-two library sci- 
ence students and eight librarians at North 
western State College of Louisiana organized 
a library science club which they hoped would 
become a chapter of a national fraternity 
When it was learned that there was no active 
national fraternity for librarians, the group 
began to consider the possibility of establish 
ing such a fraternity. 


Adviser Kindles Enthusiasm 


From the time of its organization, the club 
was constantly inspired and aided in its vari 
Ous activities by its adviser, Eugene P. Wat 
son, the college librarian, who gave unspat 
ingly of his time and efforts. Believing that 
a strong library science club is undoubtedly 
one of the most effective methods of attract- 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Lagniappe for Librarians 


By Mary D. Hudgins * 


‘ews LAST BOOK had been stamped and the 

last reader was gone. The lights were 
out and the librarian lingered a moment in 
the darkness. She was bone tired and in a 
mood to feel sorry for herself. Suddenly the 
room was peopled with memories—memories 
that made her wonder why she was paid for 
the privilege of being a librarian. 

“And ever since, we Dodds have always 
had library cards.” It was a greying major 
speaking, member of the school board and 
Rotary Club back in civilian life. He grinned 
as he confided his story to the Army hospital 
librarian. 

“Just because my grandfather didn’t know 
what ‘mineral rights’ meant, our family lost 
a man-sized fortune. When the coal men 
came through, they told him they would 
‘give’ him “‘dollar-an-acre’’ for the right to 
dig around a little. He could still live in his 
house and farm most of his land. To him, 
$200 sounded like wealth. 

“When he woke up to what he had done, 
it was too late. Maybe it was good for the 
Dodds though. Grandfather swore — not at 
the company — but at himself and his own 
ignorance. And he swore too that every chick 
and child to come would get some sort of 
education. We haven't all been to college. 
But librarians for miles around know all the 
Dodds by their first names. We've been edu- 
cated in the best schools in the land—our 
public libraries.” 

A top sergeant moved into focus. He was 
retiring and had come in to say good-by. 

“You know,” he said (passing the juvenile 
section had quickened old memories), ‘My 
grandmother was a wonderful woman. After 
the Civil War she was left with nothing but 
a worn-out farm and four small children. My 
dad said she was as much worried because 
their subscription to Youth's Companion was 
running out as she was that the flour barrel 
and potato bin were getting low. Why even 
I can remember her saying, ‘Small minds can 
get as hungry as small bodies.” 

“Anyhow, my dad said she went out one 
day and sat on a rock in the field. She'd never 
written a poem in her life, but that afternoon 
in sheer desperation she turned out some- 


_* Medical Librarian, Army and Navy Hospital, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 
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thing she called ‘The Soldier’s Salute.”’ Right 
away she sent it off and asked if it would be 
good enough to print and would it cover a 
year’s subscription to the Companion? They 
sent her a receipted bill for an advance sub- 
scription for five full years. It's yellow now, 
but my folks still have that little piece of 
paper. 

“Tt was nearly Christmas time. There 
wasn't much food and wood was scarce. But 
it was the most wonderful Christmas ever. 
Cold? Hungry? They didn’t care. For full 
five years they were guaranteed good reading. 
They were rich. At least that’s the way my 
dad saw it. 

“They kept all the copies and lent them to 
all the other childzen in the community. They 
kept a tablet and pencil by the book shelf 
so they could write down what child had bor- 
rowed which magazine. Folks got to calling 
our house “The Davis library.’ 


Some Paid in Cash 


“That wasn't all. Grandmother figured 
that maybe other magazines might like what 
she wrote. They did. Some of them paid in 
cash. But not all. Many of them would ex- 
change an almost unlimited number of sub- 
scriptions for stories and poems. But that 
didn’t stump grandmother. She just traded 
with the farmers thereabout — traded sub- 
scriptions for butter and eggs and wool to 
knit sox. And listen to this—getting a cer- 
tain number of subscriptions brought prizes 
of raincoats and rubbers and dishes. And she 
certainly got ‘em. Everybody in the county 
was well supplied with reading material. 

‘Fortunately a few of the magazines she 
wrote for could pay in cash. That covered 
things the farmers couldn't give her in return 
for subscriptions — and things which those 
subscriptions didn’t bring in prizes. Like 
taxes, for instance. My dad said that one year 
grandmother was one of the half dozen folks 
in her county with enough hard money to pay 
her taxes. 

“And it all happened because she knew 
her boys needed a good magazine. It looks 
like God sort of approved of her way of 
thinking and helped her.” 

The face of the aging man faded and in 
its place was the cherubic one of a boy with 
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grotesquely twisted hands. For weeks he had 
scowled when the librarian trundled her book 
cart past his bed. Stubbornly he scorned her 
friendship and her wares. ‘Old Devil Arth- 
ritis,”’ he snarled, didn’t leave him in any 
mood to get steamed up about why Bill 
wanted to marry Mary instead of Susie. Non- 
fiction? Why should he bother about a world 
in which he was never again going to take 
part? 

One day she'd seen him almost smile at a 
ward showing of ‘Life with Father.’ Shortly 
afterward, he had been asleep when she 
passed. On impulse she left a copy of the 
Day classic by his pillow. A week later he 
spoke. 

“Say,” he said, ‘that book isn’t bad.’ The 
librarian’s heart gave a leap. Pausing, she 
casually planted the seed of an idea which 
doctors and nurses said revolutionized his 
attitude toward living. As she left she could 
see the dawn of hope in a mind lifting itself 
out of the morass of self pity. Clarence Day 
was an arthritic—every word he wrote was 
paid for in pain. But each of those words 
was going to live! Human jetsam? Not Day! 
And, God willing, not this lad, either. 

Now it was a wac. She came striding 
across the floor and laid on the desk a copy 
of David Seabury’s The Art of Selfishness 
(a book which might have been more accur- 
ately titled, “The Right to Self-Protection’’). 
Her face would have delighted a portrait 
photographer. It held the strength which 
years of meeting life broadside had etched 
there. 

“I wish,” she said, ‘I might have read this 
book while I was young enough for it to do 
me some good. But I have a niece, who they 
say is just like me. Will you order a copy of 
this? I want to give it to her for her birthday. 
She'll be twenty-five next month.” 

The wac flapped an arm in good-by and 
strode out, her image fading at the door into 
that of a small girl burdened with too much 
of this world’s woes. When she had first 
come into the library it was hard not to clas- 
sify her as “pest.’’ She was rude, loud- 
mouthed, unkempt, and always alone. It took 
some time for the librarian to break through 
her veneer of fear-concealing brashness and 
find a puzzled little girl, desperately in need 
of friendship. But with the sugar-candy bait 
of interesting things about the men and 
women who wrote the books the youngster 
turned to in her loneliness, the librarian won 
her trust. 


First she stayed just long enough to ask 
advice about books for classroom outside 
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reading. Soon she hung about just to talk. 
Her appearance improved. Her voice soft- 
ened. The chip fell from her shoulder. Now 
and again she was with a companion. One 
day she came in bursting with importanc« 

“I've got to find somebody to write to in 
a foreign country,” she announced. ‘Who'll 
it be?” 


Foreign Pen Pal 


“Let's see,’ pondered the librarian, ‘didn’t 
you tell me you liked Hesdi best of all the 
books you've read?” A smile was her an- 
swer. “Good! Tell you what, how about 
talking to Mr. Heiller up at the stamp shop? 
Dollars to doughnuts he has a niece or 
nephew back in Switzerland who would just 
love to write to a little girl in the United 
States.” 

There was such a niece. With the little 
stamp dealer as an interpreter, an interna- 
tional friendship grew. Miraculously it 
seemed to foster friendship at home. She 
didn’t have so much time to read now. But 
volume by volume she devoured the library's 
entire foreign lands shelf. She read with 
high enthusiasm and an expanding realiza 
tion of the world about her. 

Now the face before the charging desk was 
that of a middle-aged prc. His 5’ 3” and 
nondescript features were hardly the sort to 
impress. Added to that, he had walked a 
couple of miles under a 100° sun. But his 
smile was genuine and his voice cultivated 
He had been, he said, ordered to paint some 
murals for one of the mess halls. His motif 
was to be Aztec. Did the librarian have back 
issues of National Geographic? 

The storeroom to which the librarian es- 
corted him was small and, save for a door, 
totally lacking in ventilation. A 60-watt bulb 
flickered uncertainly from a 14’ ceiling. The 
PFC was oblivious of all that. He saw only 
the man-high stacks of journals. He seated 
himself precariously on a pile of discarded 
magazines and began systematically going 
through a twelve year file of unbound Geo 
graphics. 

Back at her desk the librarian forgot him 
in the rush of work. Two hours later she 
happened to hurry past the open door of the 
store room. There in the gloom was her artist. 
No breath of air reached his cubicle. Per- 
spiration dripped from his forehead. There 
was exhaustion in the set of his shoulders. 
But his smile was exultant. Debonairely he 
waved an arm toward the half dozen maga- 
zines he had segregated from the rest. 
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“Wonderful,” he beamed, “this material 
is wonderful. It’s just what I need. You see, 
I wasn’t quite sure just what shade of blue 
those fellows used; and I was a little doubtful 
as to whether my reds were going to be a 
precise facsimile. Now I know I'm on the 
right track.” 

The librarian had been ready to propose a 
coke. But her prc didn’t need the stimula- 
tion of the Chandler concoction. He was 
drinking in a far headier draught. No matter 
how life battered him, he would hold within 
himself true happiness. It wasn’t, she 
thought, the arrogance of Henley’s Invictus 
that sustained him. His was more the Gandhi 
ilk, that of this mural-painting PFC. 

Utterly without effort, and with scant re- 
gard for grooming, she was charming—this 
woman who slipped in every few days to 
select books for the husband who had been 
ill so long. There was a vague preoccupation 
clinging to her. Only a sentence here and 
there helped the librarian piece her story to- 
gether. She and her colonel were very close. 
She had been with him on a mission to Tibet 
and when he served his state in Congress. 
There was so much they had planned for 
their mature years. 

One day she asked for a copy of Zinsser’s 
As I Remember Him, and in a flash the 
mosaic was complete. They didn’t know, said 
the colonel’s lady, how they had missed it. 
Now he very much wanted to read it. The 
colonel was gone before the two-week lend- 
ing period was up. Nobody told her directly; 
but somehow the librarian knew she was 
lucky that the autobiography of a famed bac- 
teriologist who knew he was soon to die had 
been on her shelves when it was needed. 


Fragrance of Tamales 


The fragrance of hot tamales became in- 
sistant, dragging the mind of the librarian 
back to her first assignment, assistant in a 
small city branch. He had peered in at her 
so longingly, the little man who had sold her 
hot tamales in her romper days. She had 
smiled and beckoned. In he had come, hesi- 
tantly. It was, he said, the first time in the 
fifty years since he'd left Germany that he 
had entered a library. It might have been her 
imagination, but the librarian always thought 
there was a new ring to his voice as he cried 
his wares and a new assurance in the set of 
his shoulders after he started being one of 
her regular readers. At least she knew that 
his nights were less lonely. 
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The procession had only begun. Back of 
the tamale man was—But a clock struck half 
after ten. The librarian locked the door and 
walked out into the cool of the night. 


A NATIONAL VOICE FOR 
THE UNDERGRADUATE 
LIBRARY STUDENT 


(Continued from page 58) 

ing desirable undergraduates into the field of 
librarianship, Dr. Watson is further con- 
vinced that such a club likewise serves to 
enkindle in its members sufficient enthusiasm 
for the profession to prevent their transfer- 
ring to some otherwise more “glamorous” 
major field and plays an important role in 
encouraging them to continue their training 
at the graduate level. 

To acquaint the group with library leaders 
and to develop professional pride, Dr. Wat- 
son never lost an opportunity to bring to the 
campus, as guests of the club, people impor- 
tant in the library world. These people gave 
the club much encouragement and inspired 
the members to continue their efforts to or- 
ganize a national fraternity. 

After four and one-half years of planning, 
the group brought their hopes to realization 
by establishing, on May 3, 1950, on the 
campus of Northwestern State College of 
Louisiana, Americaniki Bibliophylaken Ath- 
elphotes — American Librarians’ Fraternity. 
When Alpha Beta Alpha finally became a 
reality instead of merely a dream, every mem- 
ber knew that this achievement was a tribute 
to the vision and determination of Dr. Wat- 
son, who was immediately elected to the office 
of executive secretary. 

The fraternity is the only strictly under- 
graduate library science fraternity in the 
United States, and it is the largest library 
science fraternity in the nation with respect 
to the number of chapters. 

With a successful national convention as 
history and the preliminary stages in the de- 
velopment of the fraternity completed, the 
more than two hundred members are looking 
forward eagerly to the future, when numer- 
ous chapters of Alpha Beta Alpha will be 
found throughout the length and breadth of 
the nation, and when the fraternity will exert 
a truly important influence for the betterment 
of libraries and librarianship in America. 
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Picture Yourself in a Film 
By Thomas Gilbert Brown * 


HERE ARE SEVERAL THINGS you don’t 
need in your library movie. Number 
one—you don’t need a dog. 

In the Brooklyn Public Library's new film, 
“The Library: A Family Affair,” we did feel 
that the family through whose eyes we were 
telling the story might be more complete if 
we gave it a dog. In other words, we put the 
animal in for Suman interest. And because 
a puppy-dog has more human interest than 
a poppa-dog, so to speak, we chose a puppy- 
dog. And because the ordinary spaniel, ter- 
rier, or St. Bernard does not photograph too 
well in black and white, but a Dalmatian 
with its spots does, we chose a Dalmatian 
and named it Spots. 

At the beginning, you see, we determined 
that this 2-reel 16mm film, with narration 
and sound effects, should have human inter- 
est even if we had to sacrifice some of the 
things the library does for mankind. All 
through the weeks of planning and prepa- 
ration, and the further weeks of shooting 
and cutting and sound dubbing, we kept a 
large framed slogan on the wall in front of 
our mind's eye: DON’T LET YOUR AUDIENCE 
GO TO SLEEP! 

We created a family both typical and un- 
typical: the latter in the spread of its chil- 
dren’s ages—a girl of fifteen, personifying 
the teen-age borrower; boys of nine and 
seven, through whom to illustrate the chil- 
dren's services; and a girl-child of three as 
focal (if not vocal) point of our preschool 
programs. 

We imagined Mrs. Green, the mother, as 
a dyed-in-the-clothcover library user who has 
trained the children in her ways; but the 
father we projected as a businessman who 
has never taken the time to find out what a 
library is all about. The story, such as it is, 
deals with the conversion of Mr. Green to 
the Carnegiegational faith, so to speak. 

And the dog? Well, he’s not allowed in 
the library but he does have his place in the 
plot. Mr. Green presents him to son Joe on 
the latter's ninth birthday with the remark, 
“Perhaps this will take your mind off books 
for a while.” If this is a revelation of Mr. 
Green's innate antipathy toward the finer 





i. Editor, Brooklyn, New York, Public Library. 
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Spots, the Dashing Dalmatian, in a 
Relaxed Mood 


things of life which include the public li- 
brary, he is to live to rue the words. 

The little Dalmatian is suddenly taken sick 
and Mr. Green finds himself helpless to cope 
with the situation. Joe comes to the rescue, 
like any library-bred lad, by bringing home 
books on the care of dogs. The remedy is 
found on page 78, illustrated. Mr. Green 
can’t help being impressed: the library 1s 
useful in emergency. 

Well, let’s translate that bit of script into 
film. You have a puppy of four months 
whom, turnabout being fair play, you have 
borrowed from a borrower. The dog is burst- 
ing with well being. The problem is to make 
him look hangdog. Naturally, you can’t drug 
him, even for a short scene—which, appropri- 
ately, is being staged in the library infirmary. 
You try hypnotizing him, but he’s never 
heard of it. 

Then you get a sparkling idea. You'll 
show how sick the poor mutt is by offering 
him food which he'll refuse because of its 
evil smell. 

What smells, you ask the owner, who is 
in the “studio” with you, does Spots con- 
sider evil? “My shave lotion, my wife's hand 
lotion, floor polish, and Doan’s liniment,” 
he replies unhesitatingly. 

The lotion and the liniment are produced 
from a near-by drug store, and dog biscuits 
from the owner's pocket. You decide to soak 
the biscuit in the lotion first and offer it to 
Spots in a pan. Okay—dog ready? lights? 
camera? Action! Spots is freed, dashes to 
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the pan and, without stopping to smell the 
evil odor, snatches up the biscuit and prac- 
tically devours it before his master can inter- 
vene 

All right, try it over. Use liniment this 
time. Do a thorough job of it. Fill the pan 
with the foul-smelling stuff, saturate the Bis. 
cuit — never mind if it gets all over you. 
Action! Spots, unleashed, fairly leaps to the 
feast. His muzzle dives into the mess like a 
loon after a lake trout and comes up dripping 
with the quarry. Fine movie of a sickly mutt 
spurning nourishment! 

And as for you—you go around the rest 
of the day smelling to high heaven, and your 
best friends tell you to go in the opposite 
direction. 

But eventually, when lotion and liniment 
have fused in Spots’ stomach to create symp- 
toms of smellsickness, you get a picture that 
is moving because the subject is not. All this 
time, all this footage, to show a dog sick 
enough to require library aid . . . and only 
seconds to show the goon in perfect health 
again. Do you wonder we went about mis- 
quoting Shakespeare: “Out, damn’d Spots !”’ 

One more scene is slated for the canine 
actor. It is, in point of story time, a few days 
later. Mr. Green has been trying to build a 
model boat to compete in summer races on 
the park lake. Something is wrong with his 
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Complicated Lighting for Simple Scene 








modeling. One of the boys brings home a 
library book on model boat building. From 
it their father discovers his trouble, and tries 
out the reconstructed craft in a bathtub of 
water. 

The script calls for Spots to put his paws 
on the edge of the tub and watch with 
wagging tail the triumphant maiden voyage 
of $.S. Brooklyn. Do you think it is possible 
for three or four intelligent, resourceful, and 
incredibly patient persons to induce a puppy 
just to put his paws on the edge of a bathtub 
and look down, let alone wag his tail? The 
answer, friends, is 70. Nevertheless, eventu- 
ally we get our picture. 


Demonstrating Librarianship 


These little scenes are only dressing, of 
course; but they do dress up demonstrations 
of the library’s ability to cope with the prob- 
lems of everyday life. Our Mr. Green by 
now is just a pushover for the larger aspects 
of library service. We go on to show him 
solving business perplexities with the — 
of the Business Reference branch . . . attend- 
ing a community gathering as guest of the 
library and meeting the chief librarian, who 
insists he be shown “behind the scenes”’; 
observing there the timesaving operations of 
rolldex registration files and the lightning 


The Hindles 
(background lighting is essential) 
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The Hindles 


The Green Family Leaving the 
Neighborhood Library 


fingers of an assembly line processing books 
at the rate of 1,000 a day. . . investigating 
the workings of photocharger, telautograph, 
microfilm reader, multilith . . . and in the 
public rooms coming across concrete in- 
stances of library help to individuals and 
groups—costume plates for a whole class in 
design; personal service to an author writing 
a biography; records for a group dance; 
framed art prints for a three-months visit 
on a borrower's living-room wall. 

Mr. Green, somewhat typical of a whole 
tribe of Misters, has long since observed the 
library at work within his own family—but 
not with the eyes of understanding. Now 
the scales are dropping off. He sees his three- 
year-old daughter going with her mother to 
the library for preschool-parent programs: 
the child playing, learning to know books, 
while the mother discusses common topics 
with congenial neighbors. He sees the two 
boys reading for fun and to discover how 
to do things. His teen-age daughter surprises 
him one day by turning up behind the local 
library desk as a part-time worker—earning 
pin money and learning independence. All 
of them, all of the family, including himself, 
getting pleasure and profit from the library. 

That's the story. You people who may be 
going in for your own movie-making—and 
almost any library can picture itself in a film 
—may want a few more pointers, perhaps, 
out of our experience. 

You do need a little money to start with— 
chiefly for the expense of a good cameraman, 
electrical equipment, and laboratory fees for 
processing the film. Unless you have un- 
limited time and funds you probably won't 
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be going in for full sound, with synchronized 
dialogue. Narration seems sufficient for 
16mm. We devised a form of multiple nar- 
ration: whenever a character goes through 
some library experience, he describes it him- 
self. Thus we present seven narrators, plus a 
barking dog. 

If you are wise you won't try for color: 
it is an involved and expensive process, 
fraught with disappointments, we have been 
told on all sides. 

Your greatest expense, an incalculable one, 
will be the time of staff members involved. 
Don't make the mistake of reckoning just 
six seconds for a six-second scene, either. 
Counting the time required to set up light- 
ing equipment, and time to acquaint your 
cast with the setup and run through the 
action, you should allow roughly one hun- 
dred times the actual film duration for each 
scene. 

You must also count in staff time lost 
through dislocation of routines. You can't 
stage a film scene in any division of your 
library without halting all other activity 
Your public probably would how! about this 
if it weren’t a movie in which any one of 
them might appear, by accident or design 
One of your imponderable expenses, indeed, 
is the cost to your nerves of fending off folks 
who feel they have a perfect right as tax- 
payers to appear in a tax-supported library 
film. 

If your time is strictly limited, you maj 
dispense with a plotted story and cast of 
characters. Be warned, you are in for some 
difficulties if you do have them. You can't 
very well cast as “borrowers’’ any library 
personnel who would be recognized by your 
audiences; though you can use staffers from 


“behind scenes.” 
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Small Children Look at Exhibit While 
the Camera Looks at Them 
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The Central Library Scene Used Seventy- 
five Persons under Lights from Ceiling, 


Balcony, and Floor 


In the matter of children we'd advise 
using for principals the offspring of staff 
members or friends, so you may have some 
control over their time and temperament. 
“Being in a movie” is glamorous enough to 
bring youthful volunteers by the floodtide; 
but it demands real sacrifices by both chil- 
dren and parents, and you should be pretty 
sure at the start that you can depend upon 
them to carry out their part of the bargain 
when the sacrificial shoe begins to pinch. 

What are you looking for in children? 
Cuteness, perhaps, but not acute awareness 
of cuteness. Talent, possibly, but not pro- 
fessional talent—unless you want a child to 
steal the show from the library. Be content 
with pleasant-faced, natural youngsters who 
will do what you tell them and hide in a 
wastebasket the rest of the time. 

Get them from near by the place where 
you're going to do most of your shooting. 
Hours of teeth-gnashing will be spared if 
you don’t have to see that parents bring their 
offspring six miles to your set at such-and- 
such o'clock on the dot, and with a change 
of costume, or two changes. 

That matter of costumes will keep you on 
your toes or trip you on them. At one junc- 
ture in our filming we had to make a last- 
minute call for a child’s nightdress so that 
the arm of our three-year-old sticking out of 
the bed covers (and it was too cute sticking 
out of the bed covers to put it back in) 
would not reveal the sleeve of the day dress 
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she had on. At another point we were saved 
from a boner by the loan of a passer-by’s 
blue overcoat. Mr. Green had been previ- 
ously pictured entering the library in a blue 
coat. Now, several days later, he was being 
shown on the other side of the door in a gray 
coat. Magic is all right in its place, but no 
serious-minded film should show folks ap- 
parently changing costume in the process of 
going through a door. So keep your costume 
record straight. 

It's impracticable, of course, to take scenes 
in the order of your script. You group them 
according to the convenience of (1) your 
principals and extras, (2) the library staff 
and public, (3) the cameraman and electri- 
cians, (4) the sets and props, and (5) the 
weather. 

Perhaps the weather should not be put so 
far down on the list. It can bumble all your 
plans without warning. Shooting in late 


- winter we had only two clear days in two 


weeks, and outdoor shots had to be resched- 
uled time and again. Be generous and allow 
Nature at least two days each week to act up, 
as if in jealousy of your own dramatic efforts. 


Don’t Be Jack-of-all Trades 


Don’t make the mistake of this writer and 
try to do everythiag yourself. Name a script 
holder, a continuity checkerupper, a costumes 
and props manager. Above all, find a lord 
high steward of cinema personnel, charged 
with handling arrangements for principals, 
extras and mobs; for you can’t picture library 
work in all its phases without showing plenty 
of people, of all ages and all points of view, 
including those inimical to a library film’s 
best interests. 

Obviously, some instruction, some re- 
hearsal, of all this background personnel is 
needed lest your applecart spill over continu- 
ously. Adolescent clowns mugging the cam- 
era, or old gentlemen walking out on you 
in midscene, spoil yards of film. In the matter 
of rehearsing there are two, or perhaps 
twelve, schools of thought. We didn’t re- 
hearse in the sense of going over scenes 
ad nauseam. We gave scripts to the princi- 
pals ahead of time, and “walked through” 
scenes as we came to them. We think that 
yielded spontaneous effects not possible with 
long rehearsing. 

There are drawbacks to this procedure, 
however. With children in the cast you some- 
times get foo spontaneous action. Your seven- 
year-old decides that jumping three feet in 
the air is a much more effective way of in- 
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dicating astonishment than just elevating an 
eyebrow or opening a mouth. So he jumps. 
It happens to turn out amusingly the first 
time and you applaud him for it. He pro- 
ceeds thereafter to express the mildest sur- 
prise by throwing his body to the four winds. 

At another juncture he decides that the 
book on boat building you have carefully 
planted on the living-room table for the 
ensuing scene is not half as striking as an- 
other he’s found on head hunting in Nyassa, 
so he switches them. You discover it just as 
the camera starts grinding. You feel like 
doing the same thing with him, but how can 
you, he’s so lovable ? 

Your youthful thespian is prone, too, to 
acquire a feeling of importance as he is 
thrust into the limelight. You put him at 
the front of a story-hour line and tell him, 
“Remember, Davey, the camera's going to be 
right on you all the time.” Naturally he's 
going to feel, “Gee, I guess I'm the most 
important kid in this whole room.” So, un- 
less you take measures he ends up strutting. 
At one point, working in a suite in a high 
school, we were all ready for an important 
scene when Davey disappeared. An exhaus- 
tive search finally located him in the center 
of a crowd of girls giving an impromptu 
lecture on dramatic art replete with facial and 
body gestures. 

Your three-year-old may trouble you in a 
different way. Not yet camera-conscious, she 
is herself throughout—even to turning on a 
neighboring child with a sour look at a 
moment when you are praying for a tableful 
of sunny angelic faces to illustrate the joys 
of preschool programs. 

Other frailties are revealed in your adult 
actors. Borrowers who have rehearsed a scene 
with smiling naturalness turn to wooden 
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Magic from Books Demonstrated by One 
Brother to the Other 


"Give it more verve!’ Director tells Teen-Ager 


Indians. In an assembly line for processing 
books one of the staff of whom you are 
proudest gets jitters in his skillful hands as 
the camera focuses on them. You get hoarse 
shouting ‘Don't look at the camera!” and 
“Don’t turn your back on the camera! 

You need a cameraman with infinite pa 
tience to breast these billows of human per- 
versity, and one with imagination and skill 
to translate your ideas into the visual medium 
and emerge with an appealing and persuasivé 
production. We had a photographer with 
all of these qualities. A man of wide pro 
fessional experience, he was loaned to us by 
the Board of Education from his job as in- 
structor in one of the city’s high schools 

Our film, you see, was a cooperative enter 
prise. The public schools joined with us in 
showing how children are first introduced to 
books, how school and library, hand-in-hand, 
nurture this initial interest through the early 
years until the child understands the pleasure 
and value of reading. 

We pictured school libraries in action, 
public library visits to the schools, and 
school visits to the libraries. We had the use 
of model suites in Brooklyn's famous high 
school for homemaking, even photographed 
a hospital service scene there. The assistant 
superintendent of the schooi districts cover- 
ing the central library neighborhood * gave 
generously of his time and experience and 
influence. The film is to be shown in schools 
as well as libraries and before civic and neigh 
borhood groups. (Questions about borrowing 
the film should be addressed to the Editor, 
Brooklyn Public Library, New York.) 

This is set down in advice to those who 
plan a library film: get the cooperation of 
your Board of Education and unquestionably 


1 Charles H. Coles, School of Industrial Art 
* Joseph C. Noethen 
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you will come out with a better production 
and a truer picture than you would otherwise. 

A joint committee of school, library, and 
community representatives set on foot the 
original plans for our movie. A committee 
within the library staff than drew up a list of 
“essentials” and ‘‘desirables’ for the film. 
A script writer from the staff was appointed, 
and he ended by directing the film. Choosing 
only staff members not generally known to 
the public, he took from his own office the 
mother of the family he had projected, who 
also became the narrator for the film *; across 
the corridor he found the ideal man for the 
father *; for the three-year-old ° the daughter 
of another staff man; and in the secretary's 
office a satisfactory teen-ager.” From the con- 
crete catacombs underlying our vasty domain 
at central came what the cameraman called 
“the finest crew of electricians this side of 
Hollywood.” 

Finally, the directorial eyes picked out 
from throngs of aspirants, male and female, 
aged six to ten, a pair of priceless brothers * 
to whom the greenest laurels should go for 
giving the picture that human touch which 
the dog also gave, albeit unwillingly and un- 
wittingly. 

Incidentally, it can now be revealed that 
the Dalmatian, whom we have previously 
referred to as “he,” is really a “she.” * That 
may account for a lot of things. 


Alice Bellamy, Assistant Director of Public Relations 
' John Schutte, Special Investigator 

Marianne DeCoursey 
® Mary Barrett 
? Jonathan and Seth Charney 


Lady’ Hickey 
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“Best Juvenile Actress” receives Loscay 
(Library Oscar) from the Librarian 
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ENGLAND'S NATIONAL 
CENTRAL LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 56) 
change and distribution of ‘‘unwanted’’ books 
and periodicals both to British libraries and 
between Great Britain and other countries. 
In 1950-1951 it allocated over 27,000 books 
and over 33,000 periodical volumes and 
parts. 

The Russian and German union catalogs 
were set up at the request of committees of 
the Foreign Office and began work in No- 
vember 1947 and March 1948, respectively. 
The Russian union catalog includes entries 
for all books and periodicals in the Russian 
language in libraries of the United Kingdom, 
while the German union catalog is a union 
list of German books and periodicals pub- 
lished in the years 1939-1949 in British li- 
braries. 

It is fitting to conclude this all too brief 
survey of the functions and work of the Na- 
tional Central Library by saying that now, 
after eleven years, the staff is once again 
united in one building. During the war part 
of the library was evacuated, and from 1946 
until June of last year half of us were work- 
ing in a private house in Woburn Square, 
some five minutes’ walk from the main 
N.C.L. building in Malet Place. It so hap- 
pened that the editor of the W7lson Library 
Bulletin visited us on the day “Woburn 
Square’” was moving into the Malet Place 
building, which was under reconstruction 
necessitated by war damage—a day of dirt 
and confusion and muddle, but also perhaps 
the beginning of a new era for N.C.L., an era, 
let us hope, of fresh developments and im- 
provements and closer cooperation with our 
library colleagues throughout the world. 


Driving a truck through the congested traffic of 
Brooklyn, New York, more than 12,000 miles a 
year may not seem an enviable job, but Pasquale 
Fasano and Wallace Sparrow were all smiles when 
they received “Safe Driver Awards” at the Brook- 
lyn Public Library. Pat and Wally have rung up 
quite a record during their years of driving the li- 
brary trucks on the daily rounds from the Central 
Building, Grand Army Plaza, to the thirty-five 
branch libraries and sundry extension outlets, mak- 
ing possible the interchange of books in addition 
to the routine transportation of materials. Through 
this interchange system any available book in the 
library system may be obtained by any borrower 
no matter what branch he uses. For example, a 
borrower at the Greenpoint Branch might request 
a book located in the collection of the Coney Island 
Branch. The request is put through interchange, 
the book is picked up by the truck, and within a 
short time it is in the hands of the borrower. 
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Administrators—with or without 


Experience? 
By Harold A. Wooster * 


HE MATTER OF PROPER EDUCATION, 

training, and experience to qualify a per- 
son to meet library administrative responsi- 
bilities is complex. Those with certain apti- 
tudes will call upon inner strength and judg- 
ment to overcome the deficiencies and mis- 
takes of their period of preparation while 
others will tumble into all the pitfalls in 
spite of wise counsel and guidance. I have 
been long enough in public library work to 
see Opposite major errors in action. There 
was the earlier period when there was such a 
long apprenticeship of details, routines, sub- 
servience, that staff members’ initiative and 
flexibility were spoiled before administrative 
responsibilities were ever given. Now we 
have the present chapter when young men 
and women expect to become executives with- 
out ever bearing the heat, dust, confusion, 
failures, of battle. Sharing experience is dith- 
cult but an honest effort to divide experience 
by those who have too much with those who 
have too little is at least challenging and for 
the good of the profession in its period of 
readjustment. 

The first thought might well be that it is 
easy to overvalue one’s Own experience or it 
may be based on different conditions and 
may have lost its value. I belong to the gener- 
ation where one learned to swim by grabbing 
himself by the back of the neck and heaving 
himself into deep water on a sink or swim 
basis. The process was repeated in military 
service and in starting public library work. 
My first executive experience came after a 
queer combination of experiences including 
command of a small naval craft under war 
conditions, a graduate degree in history, spe- 
cial study, and experience under giants of 
older days. It was a by-pass, not a regular 
route, and perhaps I am a horrible example, 
at least to the ultraorthodox. 

One of the assets which an administrator 
needs is resourcefulness, yet one has to watch 
an asset lest it get out of balance and become 
a liability. Many a library has accepted defeat 
and lasting handicaps when there were re- 
sources for victory if there had been the in- 


* Librarian, Newton, Massachusetts, Free Library. 
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genuity, drive, will to break an established 
pattern and use them. On the other hand 
standards have been lowered by makeshifts, 
by making do, doing without, the use of 
pennies when dollars were required. The rule 
would have to be one of those generalities 
be ingenious, resourceful up to the point of 


and then be sure to stop. 


Resource fulne iS 


Resourcefulness is natural to me _ fros 
Yankee heredity and carly experience 
which I watched resourceful men with 1 
ual skills make or repair whatever necded 
attention. My impressionable boyhood 
ing was especially concerned with the 
sourceful exercising their ingenuity. An 
ceptionally able and experienced person 
ing physical damage to her library said, “I 
know books, I know people, I do not know 
things.” My own experience with things ts 
an asset to be chastened and kept in place 
During over thirty years of administrative re 
sponsibilities, including considerable experi 
ence with buildings, there have been mat 
opportunities to improve, to acquire, adapt 
to build, within strict budget limits. I fee 
certain that there were several 
handicaps became assets and produced bett 
results than if they had not been present 
But in at least two cases where cities 
ceived branch libraries without any effort or 
expense on their part, one could question 
they had not been overspared ; which encour 
ages underappreciation. The disasterous effect 
of success may seem strange but I think of 
two different instances where large circulatior 
increases, which did not produce equalizing 
book and operating funds, impoverished |i 
brary resources. Some successes have a way 
of leading to failures as failures may lead to 
successes. 


where 


Cases 


Looking back, librarians of my generatior 
were self-sacrificing and resourceful and hav 
triumphs to their credit. But there is also the 
offsetting fact that the process of making d 
and doing without called for more of the 
same and held investments in library build 
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ings and labor-saving equipment to a destruc- 
tive low. The basic problem of needing to 
do more than the budget allows still calls for 
resourcefulness, especially in securing more 
adequate resources and using them to better 
advantage. 

Precision, perfection, narrow tolerance of 
working parts has been a library ideal which 
on occasion can become destructive. Librar- 
ians have been most loath to admit mistakes, 
to grant an opposite conclusion and view- 
point. In spite of their honesty and good in- 
tentions, there have been errors of rigidity 
and failure to accept the give and take which 
is pretty essential in dealing with fellow 
humans. One hopes and expects to be full 
of sweet reasonableness and to find the same 
in others, but in our world, errors and blind 
spots complicate life for all concerned. In 
the long run it evens up, one receives un- 
deserved credit offsetting the undeserved 
blame; violent criticism or extravagant praise 
are rare; one is apt to receive “A” for effort 
and “B” for accomplishment. 

Only a fraction have entered or will enter 
library administration from military responsi- 
bilities which can give poise, courage, and 
judgment or can be stultifying. Another 
small fraction enter from business or other 
professional experience which is at best a 
great asset in the library profession. The dith- 
culty concerns the large number who now 
wish to be executives without ever being 
workers or having other constructive experi- 
ence. 

From military affairs we should note that 
in periods of stress and strain, young men 
condition themselves to handle complicated 
machinery, execute most difficult maneuvers, 
command others, have life or death respon- 
sibilities which are completely unreasonable 
in relation to qualifying training and practice. 
There are costly errors and great waste from 
this process but the successes graphically il- 
lustrate the overtimidity of not challenging 
the capable. The library profession has, on 
occasion, been most timid in placing admini- 
strative responsibilities without long seniority 
and has in turn been exploited by some rather 
dubious executives strong on theory and weak 
in practice. 

The question of one’s major assets and 
major liabilities can be a confusing one. One 
can underestimate things which are done 
somewhat easily, naturally, intuitively, and 
overestimate other matters which one does 
with a great deal more conscious effort. Two 
extremes can be found among public librar- 
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ians—those who are specialists and confine 
themselves pretty thoroughly to their field, 
delegating and supplementing as to other 
responsibilities, and those who are general 
practitioners. In the smaller libraries it is 
almost necessary to be a general practitioner, 
one who can take the most difficult responsi- 
bilities and at the same time carry on routines 
and be on the active firing line. The fault in 
the past has been that much administrative 
work has been shortchanged and operated 
under undue pressure. 

In leadership responsibilities, some have 
felt that it was wrong to take time for com- 
munity contacts and services, extramural ac- 
tivities, or for that matter to be ill or take 
adequate vacations and recreation. Others in 
looking at the results are now reacting vio- 
lently against this self-sacrifice to the present 
day motto of “take it easy,” and deciding 
rather carefully where to spend time and 
energy. The matter of representing the li- 
brary is a fairly major responsibility. In my 
first public library position I set myself to 
the proposition of freely accepting invitations 
to speak. But I soon felt compelled to put 
the brakes on, not to pump too much froth 
and air for the personal satisfaction of the 
speaker. The cross fire between the creative 
and the critical, when it comes to speaking 
and writing, is something to be carefully 
watched because either of these factors can 
destroy the other. 


Honesty Saves Energy 


A bit of a summary as to important matters 
in administrative work may be in order. 
Honesty saves a great deal of energy in not 
maintaining poses and pretenses. A sense of 
the gentle and ungentle irony of life helps 
the individual to bend instead of shattering 
under strain. One counts on diligence, inti- 
mate knowledge, honesty of intent and action 
to earn certain basic respect for the admini- 
strator. For a working philosophy and view- 
point the fact that the whole is greater than 
the sum of the parts is a good point of ref- 
erence. If the combination of individual and 
departmental interests gets out of hand in 
relation to the over-all interest, there is 
trouble for the institution and its parts. 

The point that individuals and departments 
can be completely self-centered and blind to 
the fact is a standard organization problem 
varying from the difficult to the almost im- 


(Cc ntinueda on page 72) 
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Blueprint for Library Teaching 


By Martin 


|” ged SCHOOL LIBRARIANS are aware of 

their responsibility for instructing 
young people in basic library skills. Few of 
us, however, are completely satisfied with the 
kind of instruction we give. We change, 
adapt, and modify our procedures after each 
teaching experience yet never quite achieve 
the ideal lesson. Why? 

For one thing, the so-called integrated 
method of library teaching to be effective re- 
quires imagination and resourcefulness. We 
range over the entire course of study. Here 
comes a request for a period of library in- 
struction on our Far Eastern policy. The next 
lesson is a laboratory cackal a the evils of 
television. An English class is scheduled for 
work on the contemporaries of Paul Revere. 
These are easy. But what happens when a 
class plans a gazette or journal for the year 
1871? Or a science group descends for the 
relation of plants to the welfare of mankind ? 

No two teaching situations are ever the 
same. Even when the topic or unit is re- 
peated, the tempo of the class varies. There 
is a disparity in the amount of library in- 
formation possessed by different classes and 
by the individual members of any one class. 
There are those who cannot distinguish be- 
tween a call number and a copyright date. 
Others are heard to remark not so sotto voce 
“What—the Readers’ Guide again?” and 
groan. 

Each class that comes to us for a period of 
instruction is new and strange. Not knowing 
the quality of the group, except in a general 
way, the idiosyncracies of the individuals in 
it, or even their names, we are at a disadvan- 
tage. We point, nod, mutter “Yes, miss?” 
or ‘“No, I mean the boy in the blue shirt,”’ 
which is certainly not conducive to good rap- 
port. Unlike the classroom teacher, we lack 
the kind of dexterity in management which 
come from handling the same groups, period 
in, period out, day after day. 

One of our greatest handicaps as library 
teachers is that we do not recognize a com- 
mon goal or the means by which it may be 
reached. A recent article in one of our pro- 
fessional journals recommends that we in- 
troduce the Cumulative Book Index, the 


He Librarian, James Madison High School, Brooklyn, 
New York ; author of the forthcoming Wilson publication, 
Using Your High School Library,” 
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Standard Catalog, and the Book Review Di- 
gest to students early in the high school 
course! Let's content ourselves with objec- 
tives less magnificent. 

We lose ourselves in wrangles over the 
merits of the various types of library instruc- 
tion: correlated, integrated, vertical, horizon- 
tal, diagonal. Some schools teach only formal 
unit lessons. Others have constructed a reg- 
ular course of study in library techniques, 
with text, tests, and credits. Still others teach 
only by request, pitching the instruction to 
the specific needs of the moment. There are 
also patterns which combine elements from 
all these schemes. A recent study shows that 
it really doesn't matter how we teach, as long 
as we do teach. The end result will be the 
same, the means to the end more or less palat- 
able. 

Nor do we have a corps of master teachers 
to whom we may turn for guidance. The lit- 
erature of the field is meager. Concrete ex- 
amples of good integrated library teaching 
with sample drills and devices are rare. In- 
stead, we are afflicted with the same kind of 
verbal theorizing which characterizes educa- 
tional thinking in general. 

Why can’t we have a simple statement of 
aims and a few suggestions on how these 
aims may be achieved? In one respect, at 
least, we have a real advantage. The body of 
knowledge which we have to convey is small. 
On the other hand, the number of techniques 
available for conveying and vitalizing this 
information is limited. 

In general terms, this is our function as 
teachers and librarians: to assist students in 
the acquisition of such skills as will enable 
them to become independent users of the li- 
brary, in school and out. The library has 
parallel and subsidiary aims, of course, but 
they are only indirectly related to its teaching 
objectives. 

How much information about a library 
should a high school graduate possess in 
order to operate successfully in his particular 
social setting ? 

He should know how to find a book in a library 

_He should be able to locate information in maga- 
zines. 

He should know when and how to use an ency 
clopedia. 


He should know a few of the basic reference 


books. 
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Of course we shall teach more than these 
minimum essentials. But these are the items 
that will be stressed and repeated. Schools 
where newer practices exploit to advantage 
all the resources of the library will go beyond 
the minimum. Students who go on to college 
will receive even more elaborate preparation. 
But if this core remains with the average citi- 
zen after the completion of his education, we 
have done our job, at least as far as skills go. 
Attitudes—that is something else again. 

How can these objectives be consummated 
in an integrated program of library instruc- 
tion? An alert faculty, a cooperative admin- 
istration, and an enthusiastic librarian are as- 
sumed. An orientation period for all new 
students, a universal practice handled in one 
of many different ways, is also taken for 
granted. A series of integrated library pe- 
riods inserted at strategic spots in the curric- 
ulum is recommended. 

A simple procedure is a cooperative ar- 
rangement with some department by which 
all the students in a particular grade prepare 
a special report, a written project, or some 
other tangible product. In our school each 
world geography class reports to the library 
at the beginning of its unit on the Far East. 
Each student selects for special study a nar- 
row topic within the scope of the unit. The 
librarian uses one of these topics—the U.N. 
in Korea, the caste system in India, our stake 
in Formosa, etc.—to demonstrate the tools 
and techniques essential for successful re- 
search in this area. 

There is nothing unique or unusual about 
such an arrangement. It works. It can be 
used with other units and with other depart- 
ments. It is particularly successful with so- 
cial studies because all the resources of the 
library are called into play. The variety 
makes for increased pupil participation and 
interest. Ideally, a series of such lessons 
should be constructed with a logical progres- 
sion and stress on each of the library tools. 

Planning the lesson is easy. Here is a for- 
mula which can be adapted to almost any sit- 
uation. Prepare a table in three columns. 
Column 1 will be a list of the tools to be 
taught: the card catalog, the Readers’ Guide, 
encyclopedias, yearbooks, etc. Column 2 out- 
lines the specific information about each of 
the tools which will be covered during the 
period. Column 3 suggests the various visual 
aids and specimens to be used for illustra- 
tion and practice. Keeping this simple out- 
line firmly in mind will ensure that the essen- 
tials are covered and reduce the natural ten- 
dency of classes to go off at tangents. 
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Now what are the elements of good teach- 
ing which will help guarantee a successful 
performance? In the words of the most en- 
raptured professor of education, quoting the 
most recent (or most ancient) text book on 
method, they are: the aim, the motivation, 
the presentation, the development, the drill, 
the summary. Let’s examine each of these 
ingredients in terms of their application to 
an integrated library lesson. 


The Aim 


In most instances, the aim of the lesson 
will be “to teach pupils the library tools 
necessary for finding information about 
hia ngneaneld " The exact wording doesn’t 
matter but the statement should be clear and 
simple enough to be understood by every 
member of the class. In actual practice, the 
aim is stated very briefly after the lesson has 
been motivated. 


The Motivation 


Of course all integrated library lessons 
have previously been motivated from the 
classroom. The class finds itself in the library 
only because the need for special direction 
by the librarian has become obvious. Addi- 
tional motivation by the librarian at the be- 
ginning of the library period is beneficial. It 
brings the attention of the class to the subject 
at hand and serves as a springboard for the 
lesson proper. It is accomplished in one of 
a hundred different ways. 

A challenging question or statement aris- 
ing out of the subject matter proper brings 
the pupils up sharp. “In the country I am 
thinking of, most of the people will go to bed 
hungry tonight. Most of them cannot read 
or write. Most of them have never seen a 
doctor, etc.”’ 

And the aim follows in natural sequence: 
“Now we are not going to talk about India 
this period, but rather how to find informa- 
tion in the library about this country.” 


The Presentation 


The presentation is a statement of the 
problem. “Your subject is Radio Broadcast- 
ing. What are some of the angles you are 
going to work on?” Pupils volunteer the 
particular phase of the subject which they 
have chosen: history, kinds of programs, ef- 
fects, etc. If specific assignments have not 
been made or selected, two or three areas for 
investigation are elicited or suggested. The 
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presentation then winds up with the query: 
‘Now this is what we want to find out. The 
problem is how are we going to do it?” The 
presentation states the problem ; the develop- 
ment solves it. 


The Development 


The development of the lesson hinges 
around a few key questions (known to the 
trade as “pivotal” questions). The librarian 
has firmly in mind at least one pivotal ques- 
tion for each of the major tools. ‘What li- 
brary tool tells us whether we have any books 
about the French Revolution?” Or, “What 
source of information provides us with a 
short history of our foreign policy?” Auxil- 
iary questions further the discussion and 
clinch the main points. 


Drill 


In the course of the development, oppor- 
tunities will arise for drill and practice. 
Sample entries from the Readers’ Guide and 
card catalog are devices which lend them- 
selves to ready dissection and analysis. A 
real problem for librarians is inventing sufh- 
cient and varied practice on general and spe- 
cialized reference works. An old stand-by is 
assigning to volunteers in the class written 
problem previously prepared. The problems 
are so designed as to bring out the important 
and pertinent features of each volume under 
discussion. They are easy enough so that 
there is a minimum of fumbling and loss of 
time. The pooling of this pupil research (re- 
citation and discussion) precedes the final 
summary. 


Summar) 


The summary rounds out the period. It 
may take any one of a number of forms. A 
parallel topic may be suggested and a pupil 
requested to indicate the procedures he would 
use to investigate it. Or all the tools covered 
in the lesson may once more be put on the 
board at a pupil’s dictation. The essential 
facts about each, may be clicited from random 
participants. Or alternate questions along the 
lines of “Which of these tools would you use 
to find... 7” are all possible and feasible. 

It becomes apparent that sooner or later 
integrated lessons of this type can become as 
formal and rigid as the old-fashioned unit 
approach. But there is nothing to prevent 
librarians from varying and brightening this 
formula. There is little about this lesson that 
is original or sparkling. In the final analysis, 
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as people are so fond of saying, it is the per- 
sonality of the teacher that counts. True. An 
inventive and ingenious librarian can shed 
all the trappings and handicaps of this peda- 
gogical straight jacket. But we must begin 
somewhere. Newcomers to the profession 
need a guide. And the precepts of good de- 
velopmental teaching have endured for more 
than a century. 


ADMINISTRATORS—WITH OR 
WITHOUT EXPERIENCE ? 
(Continued from page 69) 
possible in its effect. On different times and 
occasions I have been told, “now all that 
require is” naming conditions of im- 
mobility, rigidity, inflexibility which can not 

exist in a living organization, and ending 
with the punch line, “but I must have that 
In daily work emotions are inflationary forces 
useful up to a point, then dangerous and 
explosive; logic and humor are deflationary, 
letting the steam and compressed air escape 
but also having dangers and limitations of 
their own. 





It is a normal hope that in a life of ad 
ministrative work one can occasionally work 
on problems of building, expanding, improv- 
ing, replacing present facilities. Several such 
opportunities did come to me. Reflecting on 
these, the elements of progress scem to De 
careful cooperation, great care, and attention 
to the steps of preparation, many of thes« 
being built for the use of your successor just 
as you use the foundation work of your pred¢ 
cessor, and timing. I have had the experience 
of meeting favorable grooves, when progress 
exceeded expectation, and of encountering an 
unfavorable time when with bleeding fingers 
and forehead one tried to batter down a wall 
of resistance which could not be dented 
There are humors, tragedies, surprises in try 
ing to secure momentum and progress for a 
project concerning the reasonableness and 
necessity of which you have completely con 
vinced yourself. 

It is perhaps helpful to think that one must 
maintain a tension and pull for improvement 
as the forces of obsolescence are at work day 
and night. In addition to the obvious physi 
cal improvements which can be accomplished 
from time to time, a great deal of inching 
ahead of many kinds must be done to offset 
the slippings backwards. Some matters of ad- 
ministration concern “being a real person,” 


(Continued on page 73) 
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The Reserve Book System 


A PROGRESSIVE VIEW 


By A. Orin 


gour LIBRARIANS have been asking for 
more discussion of controversial matters 
in library periodicals. Martha Hagerty’s 
article in the January 1952 Wilson Library 
Bulletin should certainly provoke replies 
from any librarians who have given more 
than passing thought to that “gadfly,” the re- 
serve book collection. While her article pre- 
sents a ‘positive view’ beyond any question, 
I wonder if we are content to be positively 
clerks or should we exert every eftort to be 
positively professionals ? 

As clerks we may stand behind our counters 
and let the teaching faculty direct us, inform 
us what books and how many copies of each 
they want on reserve and under what condi- 
tions. Our chief concern then becomes the 
streamlining of clerical operations so that 
“we are able to devote ourselves to a great 
deal of flexibility in the variety of permissions 
we can handle, to a daily revision of our 
shelves for out-of-place books. 

If we are to be positively professional, it 
seems to me we must strive more not only 
to do a better job of housekeeping and of 
maintaining records, but to conduct such 
studies and to obtain the knowledge on our 
respective campuses that will enable us to 
inform the teaching faculty what books need 
to be subjected to special use and to work 
with them to eliminate the need. 

Miss Hagerty’s concern about shelving ap- 
proaches a professional attitude. I would 
merely raise the question: How does she 
evaluate? How is she able to confer with 
teaching staff as to the use which is being 
made of books on reserve, the desirability of 
keeping books on reserve, and possible other 
ways of meeting the needs of instructional 
staff and the students? Does she take the 
psychology instructor over to the 100’s in her 
reserve book room, or does she not consider 
this the responsibility of the professional li- 
brarian? The librarian must decide if it is 
her job to help teaching faculty recognize 
their responsibility in teaching, not only the 
subject and not only the student, but a way 
of life which in modern technological society 
involves—as a fundamental skill—an aware- 
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ness of books, a knowledge of how to use 
them, and the ability to use the printed 
works of our civilized communities, which 
are apt to be housed in libraries. 

In the matter of human relations, I have 
no quarrel with what Miss Hagerty says. Cer- 
tainly there is no need today to justify the 
use of student assistants. I think the need is 
rather to question whether we are overde- 
pendent on student assistants to the point of 
false economy and exploitation. We cannot 
deny that they are a source of cheaper labor 
on many campuses and that they are some- 
times used when there is a need for more 
continuous attendance at a desk or a greater 
continuity of performance than the profes- 
sional staff can supply. Such dependence 
affects the economy and efficiency of library 
service in other than budgetary ways. 

One other point which is worthy of men- 
tion in the light of recent interest in the rela- 
tions of librarians, publishers, and booksell- 
ers is the effect on the book trades of the 
reserve book system. Professional librarians 
should give some thought to the possibility 
of encouraging more publication of anthol- 
ogies and inexpensive reprints for student 
needs which are met at present by the “‘flexi- 
bility’ of the reserve book system. 

os 8 
ADMINISTRATORS—WITH OR 
WITHOUT EXPERIENCE ? 
(Continued from page 72) 
others relate to the technique of organization 
with special library overtones. The local vari- 
ations make it difficult to discuss the tech- 
nique as common denominators must be 
found. Libraries are going through great 
changes and acquiring some new looks and 
some new philosophies; it is a go od time to 

exchange experiences. 
os 8 

While piggy banks are probably more widely 
known, coin receptacles shaped like books are fre- 
quently distributed by commercial houses. One 
such book comes from the Country Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago, Illinois. Embossed on its 
plastic cover is the title, Baby Book Bank and the 
slogan, “Save for Baby's Future.” A baby whose 


parents are thrifty will eventually get a great deal 
out of his book 
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How to Conduct Yourself in the 
Public Library’ 


By Charles W. Lawrence ¢ 


oO SUBJECT for today is: ‘How to Be- 
have Oneself in the Public Library.” 

I wouldn't turn the page so quickly if I 
were you. It might easily happen to you as 
it has to others that you will be called upon 
to go to the library, and it will be well for 
you to know that the rules of conduct are not 
the same as those at a soil conservation dem- 
onstration or a golf tournament. They are 
not even the same as those in the home. If 
you should run across your wife in the Public 
Library, for instance, you would not embrace 
her. If you should run across her in the 
home, you might. Moreover, when entering 
the library you do not stand in the front hall 
and shout: “Where the heck is everybody?” 

Upon entering the library, you will sud- 
denly realize that you have come in through a 
door marked: “Please Use Revolving Door.” 
The only purpose of the door through which 
you have just entered is to call attention to 
the revolving door. So you go back out again 
and come in through the revolving door, 
making a brave attempt to look as if you 
had come in that way in the first place. 

Now that you are inside to stay for a 
while, you remove your hat. There are two 
possible reasons for this. It may be that a 
gentleman is not supposed to remain covered 
in the presence of Amber. Or it may simply 
be that a man would look pretty silly with 
both arms loaded with books if he were not 
carrying his hat in his teeth. 

All right. By this time, you are aware of 
a man with a severe countenance, standing 
behind a little table and looking at you sus- 
piciously. Just try to pretend he isn’t there. 
Act as if you never, never keep a book beyond 
the due date, that you go to church regularly, 
and have never in your life drawn a mustache 
on a poster-picture. He won't believe it, but 
it will give you a measure of self-confidence, 
and enable you to make your way to the in- 
formation booth instead of breaking down 
and running right back out through the re- 
volving door. 

When the young lady ahead of you is 
through telling the lady in the information 


° Repsiates from the Cleveland Plain Dealer, February 
10, 1948 


+ The Breakfast Commentator 
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booth how much she admires Swinburne, 
step up and ask the location of the catalog 
room. She will point out the catalog room, 
10 feet away, with a sign over the door 
“Catalog Room.” 


Pursuit of a Book 


Let us say you have come in to get ‘The 
Life and Death Cycle of the Xenophoid. 
You go up and down the stacks of files, say- 
ing to yourself, ‘““Xenophoid, Xenophoid, 
Xenophoid—U, V, W, X.” And there you 
are in front of X file, with your hat in one 
hand, a package from the store under your 
arm, and your brief case in the other hand 
Tuck the brief case between your knees, hold 
the package between your chin and your 
chest, stuff your hat in your pocket, and you 
are ready to look for the card that shows you 
where to go to look for your book. 

After you have discovered that the book 
you want is a reference copy and cannot be 
removed from the building, you are now 
ready to leave the library, whereupon you 
suddenly find yourself frozen in your tracks 
This is because it has suddenly occurred to 
you that you cannot get by the man in the 
hall without his wondering how many books 
you are trying to sneak out in your brief case 

You could open up your brief case, of 
course, but this would reveal that it contains 
only a thermos bottle, and he will suspect 
that you have been using the library as a 
lunch room. 

You are now in a quandary and there is 
nothing I can do to help you out of it. There 
aren't any regulations covering this situation 
Your mistake was in not checking your brief 
case in the check room when you came in 
That way the only thing you would have had 
to worry about would have been what the 
checkroom girl was saying under her breath 
about people who check things and then call 
for them immediately. 

Either that, or you could have gone to a 
bookstore and had them order the book for 
you. But it’s too lace now. You're stuck, and 
I hope this teaches you to be more fore- 
sighted in the future. 
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TALKING SHOP 


OR THE MOST PART vacations are over for this 
F year. Darkly sunburned visages appear at the 
service desks, lending the salutary mood of a resort 
even though the travel circulars have been replaced 
by another exhibit with a somewhat less roving 
theme. The paler-faced, less-outdoorsy vacationers 
also return from their quiet or exciting jaunts to 
near or distant places, wherever they may be. But 
it soon becomes evident, for those who travel afar 
or in strange lands come home laden with memen- 
tos—folders, pictures, post cards, maps, souvenirs— 
and staff and public alike cluster around to see and 
hear. Those who have not yet visited the scenes are 
properly wistful and hopeful, but those who have 
react. with spontaneous combustion. “Isn't it 
beautiful?” “Where did you stay?" “Did you go 
up that street?” “Did you visit the library?” ‘Did 
you meet the mayor (or the butcher, the baker, the 


lawyer, the doctor, the maid, or anyone else) ?” 
Comparisons are made as to itineraries, service, 
purchases, food, budgets, friendliness, pleasure, 


comfort, and of course the weather. 

Books come in for their share of attention—the 
volumes that proved most helpful in advance of the 
trip, those most useful to carry along, titles one 
just couldn't travel without, and all the books one 
has stacked up to read, now that vacation is over 
this year. That is rather putting the cart before 
the horse: we have been stamping out “vacation 
books” for our public for so long that it seems a 
little strange to have the major part of “vacation” 
reading reserved until holidays are over. But it is 
best that way, for no one reads all he intends to 
before he sets out, and if he doesn’t read when he 
returns, some of the choicest volumes will be for- 
ever lost to him. Of course, the after-vacation 
reader must be prepared to discover many points 
he has missed, many items that would have made 
his trip infinitely more interesting and enjoyable. 
Those tidbits he can store away against the ‘next 
time’ that every traveler is certain is just around 
next year’s corner. 

Another stimulus to return to distant scenes is 
the assortment of pictures and colored slides that 
others take and show with pride. The viewer is 
bound to realize he didn't stay half long enough 
in one idyllic spot and what an enormous mistake 
he made in skipping another altogether. As likely 
as not, some of the shots are so superb—and so 
much better than one’s own efforts—that it is all 
one can do not to rush out for a reservation to go 
back at once and try again! Yes, an evening with 
a returned traveler's pictures can be definitely stimu- 


lating as well as nostalgic! 


The frequenter of near-by scenes is more fortu 
nate. He need not save up time and money so long 
to make the trip, indeed often he can go on little 
notice and feel rewarded by a relatively short stay 
Even an afternoon's picnic can break the routine 
enough to seem like a change and rest, especially 
if the spot is beautiful, the food excellent, the com 
pany charming, and one has a_ favorite book 
along 
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The most famous such occasion is probably the 
one related by Omar Khayyam—or it was until 
last April, when the Yale University News Bureau 
sent out a release rudely pricking that much-quoted 
balloon. It went like this: 

Some of the best known verses in the English 
language are now challenged by a British scholar 
who claims that the poet actually wrote something 
entirely different. 

The poem is the famous “Rubaiyat’ by Omar 
Khayyam, and Arthur J]. Arberry, professor of Ara- 
bic at Cambridge University, charges that the 
widely-quoted lines about a book of verses, a jug 
of wine, and a loaf of bread are not accurate. 

The standard translation of the Persian poem 
was made some ninety years ago by Edward Fitz- 
Gerald who worked out several different versions 
to get English verses that rhymed. But in para- 
phrasing Omar Khayyam's poetry, FitzGerald acth- 
ally changed the according to Arberry 
whose oun version ased on recent discoverie 


meaning, 








of two want pborlay manuscripts. 

The Arberry version was first pri nted in Eng. 
land and has just been published in this countr 
by the Yale University Press. Here’ - 





berry translation differs from FitzGerald’s on the 
best known lines of the “Rubaiyat”’ 

"A Book of Verses anderne ath the Bough, , 

A Jug of Wine, a Lo. f Bread—and Th 7 

Beside me singing in the W tlderness— 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow.” 

That's FitzGerald's translati 
Arberry writes if, ! 
original by Omar the Persia 


CLAIMINZ 
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"These 


Simpie things if they be mine— 
14) the purest beart of wheat 


of jamb to be my meai, 





n of geoud wine: 
And if, t 
A maid refusing 


That were ali 


Cheer my uwiliderness, 
fom 


ny kiss, 


Perfect bizss 





Ne sceptred cam possess. 
Ace — to Arberry, Omar says n 
A Bo: of Verse uUNZETRELID De a“ 





phrase that FitzGerald invented. Omar would n 
have thought of such an idea, writes 


Planing that an rsiam of 





scarcely aream be DOOR & 
», om }, iP , Sach > 

pre nie in Pe ae seri Such 4 Per in 

CnOKRP poetry from memory to 


many Prenics 
And seconaly Arberr) Points ul, they wosid 
mraiy Su undernes [P Pe BOuMRP Tor Re 
resion that im 2a Pers Jn widerness Pere are n 
, 


f e AMY frees 


Frankly, we prefer the FitzGerald version. A 
treeless wilderness hardly appeals to us, after this 
past torrid summer in New York. And not many 
of our friends know that much poetry 
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, ex YEAR WILL SEE the greatest register and 
vote campaign this country, or any other coun- 
try. for that matter, has ever witnessed. A great 
national nonpartisan effort is now being coopera- 
tively planned to achieve maximum effectiveness 
in rallying all our citizens to register and vote 
Hundreds of national nonpartisan organizations, 
including the civic, veterans, fraternal, lay religi- 
ous, educational, women’s, and youth groups are 
now marshalling forces to conduct such a cam- 
paign. More people than ever are working together 
in this drive, working together in a new way, 
using a strategy radically different from that which 
has been employed in the past. Gone are the days 
when any educational force or group can sit idly 
by and regard the project as ‘somebody else's busi- 
ness” . all of us, including libraries and librar- 
ians, will play an active part in this coming 
campaign. 

Ever since 1880 our voting record is this country 
has become progressively worse. In that year 78.4 
per cent of those eligible to vote did so. In 1900 
it was 73.5 per cent; in 1920, 49.3 per cent; in 
1940, 53.4 per cent; and in 1948, 51 per cent. Only 
20 per cent of our people vote in local elections 
and more than 29,000,000 citizens, as of January 
1, 1952, aren't even registered to vote! By com- 
parison with other countries our record is a shame- 
ful one. In Sweden 80 per cent 
their vote; in England, 83 per cent; and in Belgium, 
the total rolls up to 90 per cent 


, 1 
~ the peopie cast 


And so you say to yourself or maybe other people 


say to you, “Well, conditions so bad, it does 





no good to vote.” Or I'm too busy to vote 

And again, “Why, what good can my one little 
vote do?” Or, “I don't understand what it's all 
about : so how can I vote? And the final 
futile argument usually begins, “Well, does it really 


matter?” Well, it does matter and you can begin 
strengthening your arguments now by pointing out 
these facts 


1. Not voting deprives good men and sound 
policies of the support they deserve 

< It discourages many able men trom running 
for office 

3. It enables mediocre and some totally unfit 
men to get and hold ofthc 

4. It permits corruption to creep in and flourish 

5. It encourages inefficiency and extravagance 
by failing to rout it out 

6. It undermines our entire system of govern 
ment by destroying its basic principle—that 
decisions shall be made by all of the people 
through their votes 





This year a new strategy is being planned for 
the get-out-the-vote campaign. It will be a positive 
approach instead of the negative approach that has 


* Librarians are invited to s articl opies of public 
ty material, descriptions d of exhibits, book 
lists, annual reports, and other material, to the 
editor of ‘The Crow's Nest ruder Buchanan, 
8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois 
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CROW’S NEST” 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


been used for so many years, and which has not 
been successful. In other years the accent has been 
on the shocking indifference and neglect of i 
vidual citizens, implying that they were th 
of most of our bad government and resul 
In past years the finger of scorn has pointe 
nonvoter, often with questionable results. In 
cases, the nonvoter came to regard the whole | 
ess as a great bore and there were even son 
adopted the attitude that only the naiv 
sophisticated bothered to vote 

This year our approach to the problem wi 
a positive one. We will stress that people 
where are tremendously interested in this 
It is so important and exciting that everyon 








want to vote. Everyone will want to regist 
sure of their right to vote. Everyone who p 
along a reminder about registering and votin 





doing a friendly, personal favor he 
tration theme will be, Don't Be Left Out 
You can begin now to consider the publi 
you may contact and work with in your 
First, there are the women. They outn 
men in population, but they lag far behin 
voting strength. Don't make a point of thi 
your publicity or your exhibits but stress the n 
ber of women who are active in community 
political affairs and point up how their work 
tributes to better community welfat nd b 
government 





Then there are the 2,000,000 young people w 
will be voting for the first time this year. P 
out the exciting new opportunity that lies bef 
them and help them to formulate th 
opinions through nonpartisan reading is 


groups, and forums 


Last, but not least, there is that en 





of people who do not vote because they beli 
one vote more or less doesn’t make any diff 
ence With this group stress the import: 
just a few votes and point out the important 
tions and issues that have been decided by su 
You might use as your theme, “Your One ‘Litt 
Vote May Be the Big One 

Added to these special groups 1s tl f 
group which can do something effective and | 
sonally satisfying in helping to get out the v 


It is the library's job to help assure th 
the people and not the politicians that are 
decisive factors and that the family vote is a thin 








not only of importance but also of pride. In dealin 
with all of these groups the library must. stres 
over and over again the importance of listenin 


reading, looking, talking, discussing, thinking, an 
then voting! 

The important thing is to begin planning now 
Don't wait until November to put up exhibits o1 
distribute booklists, begin vow. Last June, whet 
the national political conventions were preparin 
to convene in Chicago in July, the Chicago Publi 
Library prepared a reading list on national ele 
tions, the personalities involved in the current 
scene, and the importance of understanding the 
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icton! 
Listen! 
Read! 
5 This is the kind of 
Look! Renee 


the Chicago 


Talk! 
It will probably have 
Argue! ‘ah 
s 


, ) } 
book titles on the 


Think! =. 
in ” ther side and of course, 


then the name of the library 


democratic processes These lists were distributed 
through June and July and were called, Just be- 
tween You and the Polling Booth.” In July a large 
over-all exhibit was planned for the central library. 
It featured political conventions of other days, cur- 
rent books on current political problems, and bio- 
graphical studies of the presidential candidates. A 
poster, “How the President Is Elected,” was used 
throughout the library system to call attention to 
books, current periodicals, and newspapers. The 
public reaction was almost immediate and most 
satisfying. All books, both on the list and in the 
displays, were in continuous circulation. The in- 
terest shown convinced the staff of the increasing 
lesire on the part of the general public to want to 
know more about the important issues and the per- 
sons who are concerned with them 

In September, the Chicago Public Library will 
embark on the second phase of the get-out-the-vote 
campaign. Outdoor bulletin boards will spell out 
the message with posters in red, white, and blue, 
bearing the following legend: LISTEN! READ! 
LOOK! TALK! ARGUE! THINK! then VOTE! 

Bookmarks bearing the same legend will be 
placed in every book drawn from every library 
agency The first two fall issues of the Book Bul- 
letin will be devoted to the subject and two sepa- 
rate booklists will be widely distributed. (Copies 

these lists may be had by writing the librarian, 
Chicago Public Library, 78 East Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois.) 


Public Library will use. 


The regular Thursday noonhour programs will 
present a nonpartisan speaker each Thursday noon 
during the month and the Friday noon film pro- 
grams will be devoted to showing some phase of 
the democratic processes that we employ in choos- 
ing our leaders. A sono-vision machine in_ the 
main floor corridor of the central library will show 
hlms, of ten or fifteen minutes duration, on the 
use of the voting machine, and other subjects. 
These films will be run off when trafhc is the 
heaviest, between 12 and 2 P.M., and 5 and 6 P.M. 
Similar programs will be followed, whenever pos- 
sible, in all of the branches. As November ap- 
proaches, the general theme of “See You at the 
Polls” will be adopted. 


During the next few weeks the national cam- 


paign will gather steam. There will be public 


Service advertisements in newspapers and maga- 
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zines, in public conveyances, in theaters, on tele- 
vision, and over the radio. Posters will appear in 
store windows and on shopping carts; there will be 
messages on matchbox covers and in hotel mail 
boxes. Right now, the nation’s best research, pub- 
lic relations, and advertising specialists are working 
on this campaign. 

This is one program about which no library or 
librarian can aftord to be negative. Remember, we 
are taking a positive attitude about this whole 
program the whole purpose is not to elect 
one candidate as opposed to another; rather, our 
job is to stimulate and spur an interest in active 
citizenship. No library or librarian should in any 
instance play a partisan role; the whole approach 
must be nonpartisan. Neither can any library or 
librarian shirk his responsibility and not take an 
active part in this campaign. We must plan to help 
people get mentally ready to vote, by urging 
haghebal open-minded consideration of the issues 
and candidates, by emphasizing that the decisions 
of every individual aa every group are important 
to the outcome. Only then, will we be fulfilling 
one of the obligations to which we as librarians 
are committed — that of providing the materials 
through which ideas are communicated and mak- 
ing available knowledge and information on all 
subjects and on all public issues. 

Note: The American Heritage Foundation, 25 
W’. 45th Street, New York City 36, has a list of 
campaign aids and publications that may be helpful. 

The Readers’ Adviser's Office of the New York 
Public Library has a mimeographed list of free and 
inexpensive materials to be used in a register and 
vote campaign. 





Martha E. Bonham 
COLERIDGE’S COTTAGE 
Nethe r Stowey, Somerset 
During his residence at Nether Stowey im 
Pe Quantock Hills, Coleridge produced 
his best-known poems. William and Dor- 
othy Wordsu rth, attracted by the inteil- 
lect ot Coleridge, made their home, for a 
ime, at Alfoxden, just three miles awa) 
The close friendship that ensued resulted 
in the publication The Lyrical Ballads. 
In 1909 this plain little house became the 
nal Trust. 
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Sennen IN Korea last spring an Allied 
soldier thumbed through the 10,000,000th book 
sent UN troops since the outbreak of war by the 
Japan Logistical Command Special Services library 
branch. With the landing of the first fighting men 
in Korea, JLC’s library branch has had the job of 
providing UN forces with magazine and book kits 
to fill the voids between mail calls. The magazine 
kits include in the 25-unit selection all of the week- 
ly news and picture magazines and range in interest 
from the pages of the peripatetic reviewer in the 
Atlantic Monthly to the “Have you seen this man? 

pictures of Inside Detective. The book kits are 
composed of a variety of titles from the paper- 
backed, pocket-sized editions. Again, the range will 
suit the taste of every man. Mike Hammer rubs 
shoulders with Perry Mason, while between them 
they support the little anthology of American poe- 
try. The reading kits are sent regularly to units as 
small as company level and also to many unattached 
smaller units. 


A gift to Yale University of a collection of over 
one thousand ornithological volumes was recently 
made by William Robertson Coe. Mr. Coe spent 
more than forty years in gathering the collection 
which was described as the “finest and most com- 
plete about birds which is in private hands.”’ 

Se ee 

A comprehensive microfilm corpus of books and 
periodicals of English-Speaking American Luther- 
anism from 1754 to 1854 is in preparation at the 
University of Chicago. This source material is 
widely scattered, yet of primary significance to the 
formative period of American Lutheranism. The 
first section of the corpus includes Books: 1754- 
1801, and Periodicals: 1826-1839. The Corpus 
will consist of five to seven sections of from 4,250 
to 5,000 pages per section and should be completed 
in two years. The tentative price is $25 per sec- 
tion. A mimeographed list of the material in the 
first section of the corpus may be obtained from 
E. L. Sheppard, Librarian, University of Chicago 
Divinity School, Chicago 37 


ve eh 
Jean Hersholt, radio's ‘Dr. Christian,’ has pre- 
sented his $75,000 collection of Hans Christian 
Andersen manuscripts, letters, and first editions to 
the Library of Congress 
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at random 





“Invitation to Learning,” the CBS network dis 
cussion program devoted to great books, began a 
thirteen-week series on classics of adventure early 
in July. The September schedule lists 
SEPTEMBER 7—Shakespeare’s Henry V 
SEPTEMBER 14—Burton’s Pilgrimage to El-Me 

dinah and Mecca 
SEPTEMBER 21—The Song of Roland j 
SEPTEMBER 28—Stevenson's Kidnapped 


To pay homage to the Chilean scholar José 
ribio Medina (1852-1930), the hundredth 
versary of whose birth is being commemor 
throughout the world this year, the Pan Amer 
Union has organized the Medina centennial 
bration, which will take place in Washington, D.¢ 
November 6-8 

The celebration will be marked by the fo 
principal events: the visit of the Chilean h 
and bibliographer Guillermo Felia Cruz, w 
deliver the principal address at the inaugural 
mony; a loan-exhibition at the Columbus Memoria 
Library (from the private collection of Maury A 
Bromsen) of books, manuscripts, and iconographi ' 
cal material pertinent to Medina; a four-session ' 
symposium devoted to Medina’s contributions t ' 
Americanist studies at which a total of sixteer 
papers will be read; the dedication of a specia 
double issue of the Rerista Interamericana de Bil 
liografia to Medina; and the publication of the pr j 
ceedings of the celebration 















The Library of Congress and the Embassy 
Chile to the United States are actively cooperati 
with this program, which also enjoys the sponsi 
ship of twenty-seven state, national, and interna 
tional organizations, including the American | 
brary Association. 
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Oh, yes, | come down every Saturday and 
pick out something special for Sunday 
dinner 
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The Urs Graf Verlag in Berne, Switzerland, has 
announced plans to reproduce in color a collection 
of Irish medieval manuscripts in the Foundation 
Library in St. Gall, Switzerland. The edition will be 
done in the manner of the famous facsimile of the 
Book of Kells and will be of both artistic and his- 
torical interest. Publication date is 1953, provided 
the necessary subscriptions are received, and the 
American distributor will be Philip C. Duschnes, 
66 East 56th Street, New York 22. 

we ee 

Volume I, number 1, of Library Trends, a quar- 
terly journal published by the University of Illinois 
Library School, appeared in July 1952. The topic 
for this first number is “Current Trends in College 
and University Library Development.’ Each issue 
to follow will be devoted to a synthesis and evalua- 
tion of a single topic relating to librarianship. In- 
formation on future issues and subscription rates 
may be obtained by writing to Library Trends, Li- 
brary School, Urbana, Illinois. 


ee See 


The International Council for the Improvement 
of Reading Instruction, located at the University of 
Pittsburgh, will expand its professional bulletin, 
“The Reading Teacher,”’ into a full-sized magazine 
beginning with the fall issue. 


vee he Lh 


Four more Enrichment Records, based on_ the 
Landmark Books for boys and girls published by 
Random House, will be available September 15 
The new releases are based on Paul Revere and the 
Minute Men, Our Independence and the Constitu- 
tion (both written by Dorothy Canfield Fisher) 
The Building of the First Transcontinental Rail- 
road, by Adele Nathan, and The Wright Brothers 
by Quentin Reynolds. The earlier records in the 
series were based on The Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus, by Armstrong Sperry, The Landing of 
the Pilgrims, by Tames Daugherty. The California 
Gold Rush, by May McNeer, and The Pony Ex- 
press, by Samuel Hopkins Adams. For further in- 
formation write to Enrichment Materials, Inc., 246 


Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 


te Le Le 


As a result of her extracurricular activities, Mrs 
Ernest Schultz, librarian of Bordentown, New Jer- 
sey, Military Institute today wears the crown as the 
national chicken cooking champion. At the three 
day Delmarva Chicken Festival held at Pocomoke 
City, Maryland, in June the old-fashioned roast 
chicken prepared by Mrs. Schultz, was judged the 
best of 105 entries. She roasted it for three and 
one half hours wrapped in aluminum foil and to 
make it more tasty she used rosemary seasoning 
and cream for basting. When it was ready to serve 
she garnished it with baked oranges and water cress. 

Mrs. Schultz received six hundred dollars in 
cash, a gold trophy, and an electric range. She has 
made appearances on television and radio in Wil- 
mington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia where she 
has demonstrated how she roasted her chicken. 
Following the awarding of the prizes, a five-mile- 
long parade with over 20,000 spectators climaxed 
the Festival. The float on which Mrs. Schultz rode 
also won fifty dollars in prize money. 
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Libraries owning the new Chamber's Encyclo- 
pedia may now make full use of Chamber's Re- 
search and Information Bureau. Questions will be 
answered on any topic, so far as the information 
asked is reasonably available, and advice will be 
given on courses of reading or study, subject matter 
of speeches, lectures, etc. Tabu are questions which 
should properly be the subject of medical, legal, or 
other professional advice. Subscribers will have 
use of the bureau for ten years from the date of 
their purchase of the encyclopedia. Registration 
certificates outlining the program will be mailed 
shortly to all libraries already having acquisitioned 
the new Chamber's. 

Musician and musicologist Julius Mattfeld, direc- 
tor of the CBS radio and TV music library since its 
inception in 1929, is author of the recent musical 
reference work, Variety Music Cavalcade, published 
in June 1952. The volume lists alphabetically, un- 
der year of publication, every piece of music, both 
foreign and American, published in this country 
since the days of the pilgrims. Each entry gives 
title, lyrist and composer, publisher, copyright date 
and owner, and type of performance in which the 
work was originally presented. 


he te te 

The papers of Sydney Howard Gay, antislavery 
editor and American historian, have been placed 
in the Harvard College Library by his heirs. A long 
series of letters written by James Russell Lowell 
when Gay was editor of the Anti-Slavery Standard 
comprise the first portion of these Gay papers. 
Lowell’s manuscripts of verse and prose contribu- 
tions to the Standard, including the greater part of 
the first series of the Biglow papers, also are in- 
cluded in the gift. 

eC G&S & 

The state of South Carolina recently opened a 
new state office building in which especially de- 
signed quarters have been provided for the State 
Library Board. The State Library Board occupies 
one section of the first floor in the new building. 
A large workroom for the processing of books 
opens onto a loading platform and into the double 
tiered stack section. Storage space for supplies and 
equipment is provided by a large storage closet 
and cabinets. The bookmobile is housed in the 
building with loading platforms giving access to 
the workroom and the lower stack level. The stacks 
are in two tiers and are lighted by continuous 
fluorescent tubing. All floors are covered with rub- 
ber tiling. The woodwork is painted a light green 
and the ceilings are covered with acoustical tiling 
The entire building is air conditioned and is lighted 
with fluorescent lights 


te ie Le 


Faulkner Studies, 1611 Adams Street, Denver 6. 
Colorado, a quarterly designed to increase the read- 
ing and understanding of William Faulkner's pub- 
lished works, is available at an annual subscription 
fee of $2. The first issue appeared in March 1952. 
Containing reviews and short comments supple- 
menting existing criticism, it will also carry infor- 
mation on future published criticism of Faulkner's 
work. The quarterly, which is intended as a vehicle 
for annotated and topical bibliographical notes, 
news, and ideas, provides an opportunity for inter- 
ested correspondents to exchange information re- 
garding the body of Faulkner's work and the criti- 
cism that has grown up around it 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed to Dr. 
FitzGerald, Director, Library School, George Peabody Col 


lege for Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. Batpass, Lupwic. Jan Wan Eyck. London, 
Phaidon, New York, Garden City Books, 1952. 
297p. 

2. Bert, Ciive, intro. The French Impres- 
sionists. London, Phaidon, New York, Garden 
City Books, 1952. 18p. + 50 plates. $4.95. 

3. Boone, Latia Puipps. The Petroleum Dic- 
tionary. Norman, Oklahoma, University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1952. 338p. $5. 

4. Coy, Harowp. The First Book « 
New York, Watts, 1952. 68p. $1.75 

5. Downs, JosePH. American Furniture: 
Queen Anne and Chippendale Periods in the Henry 
Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum. New York, 
Macmillan, 1952. xxxix + 401 plates. $17.50. 

6. Fopor, EUGENE, ed. Spain and Portugal in 
1952. New York, McKay, 1952. 454p. $3.75. 

GAITSKELL, CHARLES and MARGARET. Art 
Education in the Kindergarten. Peoria, Illinois, 
Bennett, 1952. 40p. paper $1.50 

8. GASSNER, JOHN, ed. Best American Plays: 
3rd Series—1945-1951. New York, Crown, 1952. 
707p. $4.50. 

9. GELLER, Max A. Advertising at the Cro 
roads. New York, Ronald, 1952. 335p. $5. 


f Presidents. 


10. GOLDSCHEIDER, LupwiG, ed. Leonardo Da 
Vinci, Landscapes and Plants. London, Phaidon, 
New York, Garden City Books, 1952. 17p. + 70 
plates, $5.95. 


11. GOLDSCHEIDER, Lupwic. Toward Modern 
Art or: King Solomon's Picture Book. London, 
Phaidon, New York, Garden City Books, 1951 
unp. $5.95 


12. GOLDSCHEIDER, Lupwic, ed. Unknown 
Renaissance Portraits. London, Phaidon, New 
York, Garden City Books, 1952. 14p. 66 plates, 
$5.95. 


13. GorDON-BrowNn, A. ed. Year Book and 
Guide to East Africa: 1952 ed. with Atlas and 
Folding Map. New York, H.W. Wilson, 1952. 
435p. $3. 


14. GorDON-BrowNn, A. ed. Year Book and 
Guide to Southern Africa: 1952 ed. with Atlas. 
New York, H.W. Wilson, 1952 860p. $3. 


15. Hatumpay, F. E. A Shakespeare Companion 
1550-1950. New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1952 
742p. +- 32 plates, $8.50 

16. HARRISON, ELIZABETH Self-Expression 
through Art: an Introduction to Teaching and Ap 


preciation. Toronto, Gage, Peoria, Benneth 1951 
112p. $4. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 


Edite da by 
WILLIAM A. FITZGERALD 


17. Horner's Dictionary of Terms: used in the 
Theory and Practice of Mechanical Engineering 
7th ed. Revised by STATON ABBEY. London, 1 
nical Press, New York, Anglobooks, 1952. 2v in 
1—120p. and 417p. $5.25 

18. JuDSON, LYMAN and ELLEN. Your Hoi 
day in Cuba. New York, Harper, 1952. 306p. $4 
(Judson Guides to Latin America ) 


19. LEHNER, ERNST. Alphabets G Orna 
Cleveland, World Publishing, 1952. 256p. § 


20. MAGILL, FRANK N., ed. Masterpiec 
World Literature in Digest Form New York 
Harper, 1952. 1,144p. vi, $5.95 

21. McSpapDEN, J. WALKER. Ope ind M 
sical Comedies. New York, Crowell, 1951 
$3.50. 

22. MOYNIHAN, RODRIGO, intro. and notes 
Goya. London, Faber and Faber, New York, Pit 
man, 1951. 24p. $1.95. (The Faber Gallery) 


23. MUIRHEAD, L. RUSSELL, ed The Blue 
Guides She rt Guide to Pari Chicago, Rand M 
Nally, 1951. 244p. $3.50 

24. Murray, STUART The Complete H 
book of the Virgin Island New York, D 
Sloan and Pearce, 1951. 178p. $2.75 


25. McCNaMarRA, DANIEL I., ed. 7 {SCAI 
Biographical Dictionary: of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers. 2nd ed. New York, Crowell 
636p. $5. 


1! 


26. OTT, RICHARD, intro. and selection 
Art of Children. New York, Pantheon, n 
7p. + 17 plates, $6.50. 





27. SCHOLES, Percy A. The Con O 
Dictionary of Music. New York, Oxt 
6S5p. 86. 


28. The South American Handbook: 1951. New 
York, H.W. Wilson, 1951. 770p $1.50 


29. SpurRR, STEPHEN H. Forest Invent 
New York, Ronald, 1952. 476p. $8.50 

30. WatsH, JAMES J. The Thirteenth: G 
of Centuries. 12th ed. New York, Fordham Uni 
versity Press, distributed by The Declan X. M 
Mullen Company, 1952. 490p. $6 

31. WEYAND, ALEXANDER M. The Olympi 
Pageant. New York, Macmillan, 1952 34 
$4.75 

32. The Year Book of World Affai 
v6. New York, Praeger, 1952. 378p. $7.50 


Art-Varia 


A LARGE, BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED VOLUME 
Alphabets & Ornaments” contains over 750 
illustrations of ornamental art from about 1470 to 
the present. Arranged in chronological order, with 


full explanatory notes, are samples of title pages 
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frontispieces, broadsides, letters and alphabets, 
borders and headpieces, shadow figures, embroidery 
and lace designs, seals, stamps, and tattoos. A 400- 
title bibliography, arranged under subject headings, 
completes this fascinating and valuable tool for all 
those interested in the history and development of 
decoration and design. 

A source of information for the grade school 
teacher of art is Self-Expression through Art.” 
Here are discussed the reasons for teaching art and 
successful methods of teaching art in elementary 
school, and a complete wena g program for each 
month of the year, at all grade levels, is outlined. 
Included are 11 illustrations in color, a reading 
list, and an index. Dr. Charles D. Gaitskell, direc- 
tor of art for the Ontario Department of Education, 
contributed the foreword to the volume and, with 
his wife, has written Art Education in the Kinder- 
garten.’ Although this book is a report on the art 
education program in the 425 kindergartens of the 
province of Ontario, the problems discussed and the 
solutions arrived at are of universal interest so that 
this concise report is of value to all teachers and 
parents of young children. 

Collectors of Americana will rejoice over Ameri- 
can Furniture* by Joseph Downs, curator of the 
Winterthur Museum in Delaware. From the mu- 
seum collection Mr. Downs has chosen for inclu- 
sion in this book 400 pieces of furniture of the 
Queen Anne and Chippendale periods. Selected for 
their beauty and as excellent examples of the Amer- 
ican cabinet makers’ skill, many of these pieces are 
reproduced here for the first time. Facing each il- 
lustration is a complete description of materials, 
dimensions, special features, place, and date of ori- 
gin. There are also 10 full-color plates of the furni- 
ture in its proper setting. An introduction by Mr. 
Downs furnishes a wealth of information about the 
period and there is a short foreword by Henry 
Francis du Pont, founder of the museum. This vol- 
ume, fully indexed for ready reference, is a welcome 
addition to the source material on American 
antiques. 

In his introduction to The Art of Children™ 
Mr. Ott explains the foundation of the art classes 
for children at America House in Munich, how the 
enrollment has jumped from 20 to 700, and the 
method of selection for inclusion in this folio. 
There are 17 full-color plates, 8 black and white 
drawings, and a number of line drawings—all the 
work of youngsters between 10 and 15 years of age 
—in this interesting collection. 

The Phaidon Press continues to issue exquisitely 
designed and illustrated books on art and artists. 
The five mentioned here deserve to be in every li- 
brary, both for the sheer pleasure they afford the 
reader and for their reference value. 

Jan Van Eyck" is the first complete work on this 
painter and his brother Hubert, with adequate 
treatment of their forerunners and their followers. 
Included are 170 plates with 8 in full color and 80 
text illustrations. All paintings and drawings are 
tully identified in the catalog and comments of 
other experts are noted. An index of cities and col- 
lections where these paintings may be viewed adds 
to the reference value of this beautiful volume. 
Leonardo Da Vinci, Landscapes and Plants con- 
tains 75 excellent reproductions of all except 8 of 
his landscapes and plant studies. Not included are 
the Munich Madonna, the Ginevra de’Benci, 3 
Windsor drawings, and 3 others too difficult to re- 
produce. The notes on the plates are concise but 
comprehensive, the bibliographical note is helpful 
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and so, too, is the list of important dates in the 
master’s life. 

In his introduction to The French Impressionists? 
Clive Bell explains how the term “impressionist’’ 
came to be applied to Manet, Monet, Sisley, Pis- 
sarro, Cézanne, Degas, and Renoir, reviews their 
work, mentions their influence on each other and 
their effect on later painters. The 50 full-page, full- 
color reproductions include 8 of the works of 
Manet, 9 of Monet, 4 of Sisley, 4 of Pissarro, 8 of 
Cézanne, 7 of Degas, and 10 of Renoir. 

Toward Modern Art™ is a collection of 98 
plates of drawings, paintings, and sculpture, both 
ancient and modern, so arranged that the reader 
immediately realizes that modern art is not modern 
and that there is actually “. . . no new thing under 
the sun.” Each plate is identified and the book 
should stimulate further study along these lines. 

Unknown Renaissance Portraits” is an unusual 
collection of 66 plates, considerably enlarged, of 
portrait medals of famous men, women, and chil- 
dren of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. “Notes 
on the Plates’ contains biographical information 
about the portrait subjects as well as mention of the 
artists to whom each work is attributed. An index 
of collections, an index of the portraits and one of 
the artists make all the material easily accessible. 


Through the introduction, notes, and 10 excellent 
full-color plates of Goya™ the reader follows his 
development from good artist to great master. The 
excellence of the reproductions, the scholarly text, 
and the low cost of each of the volumes in this 
series make any or all of them worthwhile pur- 
chases for public and university libraries. 


Past and Present 


The First Book of Presidents * is an attractively 
designed and informative reference source for read- 
ers in grades 2 through 6. Here are biographical 
details about all of our presidents along with their 
pictures. Here are explanations of why we have a 
president, who can become president, how the presi- 
dent is elected, and the number of electoral votes 
each state has. Listed, too, are the duties of the 
president, information about his cabinet and house- 
hold, and the answers to the other innumerable 
questions which small fry will ask during this elec- 
tion year. 

The Olympic Pageant™ is an interesting review 
of all the modern Olympic contests from the first 
in 1896 to 1948. One chapter is devoted to each 
festival with records of winners, official scores, and 
the names of countries taking part. Included are 
explanations of arrangements and rules and tables 
showing the distribution of championships by coun- 
try. In addition to the statistics on the games there 
are interesting comments and observations on per- 
sons who took part in the contests and on some of 
the famous spectators. This should prove a useful 
tool in public, high school, and college libraries. 

The new and twelfth edition of The Thirteenth 
Greatest of Centuries ® will be welcomed by his- 
torians, scholars, reference and research workers 
First published in 1907 this volume has established 
itself as one of the best introductions to every phase 
of the life and culture of that period. An annotated 
table of contents, a list of 116 illustrations, and an 
index add to the reference value of this monumental 
work. 


The sixth volume of The Year Book of World 
Affairs 1952 


contains 12 articles on subjects of 











vital importance by experts in their fields and, under 
the heading “Reports on World Affairs,” reviews 
of nearly 200 recent books of interest to the student 
of world affairs. Published under the auspices of 
The London Institute of World Affairs, this series 
is a comprehensive and impartial survey of inter- 
national issues. An alphabetical list by author of 
the books reviewed, and an index, make this volume 
a useful reference tool. 


Literature 


The third series of Best American Plays * covers 
the years 1945-1951. Contained in it are the com- 
plete texts of 17 plays, an outline of postwar 
American drama, introductions with biographical 
information about each playwright with critical ap- 
praisals of his work, lists of musical and other 
plays, and an annotated bibliography. Drama stu- 
dents and all readers interested in the modern drama 
will find this a readily accessible source of informa- 
tion on the contemporary stage. 

Masterpie ces of World Lit 
Form™ is made up of accurate summaries of the 
plots of 510 novels, plays, and epics. Each sum- 
mary is about 1,200 words long and is preceded by 
reference data on the author; type, locale, time of 
plot, and publication date; list of characters and a 
short critical analysis of the original book. Twenty- 
five English teachers at leading American universi- 
ties assisted in the selection of titles and in the 
preparation of the plot summaries. Arrangement is 
alphabetical by title on double column pages, and 
there are author and title indexes for ready 
reference 

A Shakespeare Companion ™ is a comprehensive, 
easy to use, and futindtinn guidebook to Shake- 
speare, his friends, his family, and his works. In 
addition it treats of many of those who, down to the 
present and in various capacities, have been asso- 
ciated with his works. Thirty-two pages of half- 
tone plates illustrate the volume and there is a 22 
page bibliography plus 4 appendixes. 
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Music 
The new edition of The ASCAP Biographical 


Dictionary of Composers, Authors and Publishers * 
lists several hundred new sg with many emen- 
dations. Included are 2,171 writers of lyrics and 
composers, 1,400 of these being writers of popular 
music, and 402 publishers of music. Each entry 
lists important dates, facts, and representative 
works of the subject. Biographies are arranged 
alphabetically while an appendix lists subjects ac- 
cording to birthplace, birthdays, and place of resi- 
dence. There is also a list of publishers with their 
addresses and the titles of their catalogs. The ad- 
dition of a title index would have made this volume 
truly outstanding. 

A handy little volume for all libraries is The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary of Music.” Here the 
editor of The Oxford Companion to Music has put 
into brief form much of the information included 
in the larger volume and, in addition, has added 
hundreds of entries concerning individual composi- 
tions plus bio-briefs of conductors and other mu- 
sicians. In all there are nearly 10,000 entries, with 
some thousands of cross-references, covering musi- 
cal instruments, compositions, terms, artists, critics, 
societies, and many other items of musical interest. 
The 26 tables of “Notation and Nomenclature” and 
125 illustrations and diagrams add to its value. 
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The new, enlarged edition of Operas and Musical 
Comedies™ has as its new feature a dictionary of 
opera characters. It contains, also, mention of 1,009 
operas and musical comedies, of which 350 are 
treated in detail, ranging from Orpheus to South 
Pacific and Call Me Madam. Arrangement is by 
country with composers in chronological order 
Preceding each country is a short history of its 
opera and each composer is given a biographical 
sketch. Grand and light opera enthusiasts will find 
this a helpful and easy-to-use reference tool 


Applied Sciences 


In Forest Inventory™ Stephen H 
ate professor of forestry at the University of Min. 
nesota, reassesses the theory and method of present 
day forest mensuration. This study, which was f 
nanced by a grant from the Research Compo 
covers the essentials of all previous research in the 
field plus data supplied by forest agencies here an 
abroad and the author's own investigations. De. 
signed to aid in the development of simpler and 
more accurate methods of correlating forest volume 
and growth with measurements made on aefia 
photographs and on the ground, Forest Inventor 
emphasizes the problems of estimation of the vol 
ume of individual trees, direct estimation of stand 
volume, and the prediction of stand growth. Com 
prehensive in scope, the volume contains 36 illus 
trations, 52 tables, a 30 page bibliography, and an 
index. 

A basic tool for engineering libraries is the new 
edition of Horner's Dictionary of Mechanical En 
gineering Terms." Divided into two parts, part 
is an alphabetical list of modern terms while part? 
lists general and traditional terms used in that 
profession. 

The Petroleum Dictionary*® is a comprehensive 
guide to the technical and nontechnical terms use 
in the exploration, production, pipe-lining, and re 


Spurr, associ 


fining branches of the oil industry. Included ar 
names of towns, fields, wells, and such, as well a 


many slang expressions used by oil men all 
the world. Arranged alphabetically are more thar 
6,000 entries of which 2,254 appear here for tt 
first time. Each entry is documented and there is 
bibliography of some 80 titles 

An informative and timely reference tool is Ad 
vertising at the Crossroads.* Here the author, wh 
writes both as an advertising man and a business 
executive, discusses the development of advertising 
its relationship to our economic and social struc 
ture, analyzes its problems, and stresses the nee 
for constructive measures of self-regulation. Wel 
documented, with 17 tables, a comprehensive bib 
liography, a list of official reports and one of stat 
utes, a table of cases, and indexes by name an 
subject, this volume should prove useful in even 
business and business school library in the country 


Travel 


The Blue Guides Short Guide to Paris™ is new 
ly revised and up-to-date. Divided into two parts- 
Right and Left Bank—it describes what to see an 
how to find it. There is also a special section on the 
Louvre and other collections, and one on excursion 
to Versailles, Chantilly, Fontainebleu, and other 
places of interest. Forty street maps and floor plas 
and an index add to the reference value of this eas 
to-use little volume. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Display for the Month 


The football season is here for the Lake Oswego, 
Oregon, High School. Between the goal posts is 
the football schedule for the season. The colors 
are purple and white—the school colors. Below 
the goal posts and the yell queens is the entire 
library of football stories, both fiction and non- 


fiction. 
A highly successful display on civil defense was 


recently held by the Boston Public Library in the 
Central Library as part of its sustained program of 


Nissim Nise 
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civil defense education of the staff and public. The 
exhibits were placed in four large bronze display 
cases located in the broad entrance hall through 
which all readers must pass in entering or leaving 
the building. In addition to books and pamphlets 
on atomic warfare, civil air defense, etc., objects 
needed to minimize the effects of a bombing attack 
were arranged to catch the eye of the passersby. 
The cases displayed essential materials to be stored 
in any atomic shelter. One of them showed ma- 
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terials needed especially by the fire squad and ward- 
ens: Geiger counters, flashlights, heavy pliers, as- 
bestos gloves, gas masks, etc. The film, “You can 
beat the A-bomb,” was shown in the Central library 
and twelve branch libraries. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 








Why Charge Fines? 


—— was when library fines actually did per- 
suade people to return books promptly. More 
and more libraries are doing away with fines, how- 
ever. When money is as cheap as it is today, read- 
ers seldom feel they are being “punished” for 
depriving other readers of wanted books—the only 
legitimate reason for charging fines. Thus fines 
have become a petty nuisance and, in fact, some- 
times even a source of income! 

The Hinds County Library 
never in its history charged fines, according to 
H. S. Smith, former librarian. A system of auto- 
matic renewal on bookmobile charges kept files 
clear. At each stop, librarians knew who had 
books there to return. 

“The problem of books lost in circulation was 
not serious. In a total circulation of over 160,000 
a year, fewer than 25 books each year were charged 
off as unreturned and ungettable. The remaining 
losses were paid for. 

“Much petty bookkeeping was eliminated. Pub- 
lic relations on this score was excellent as many 
people were impressed that the service was entirely 
free unless they lost or damaged a book. As a 
result most patrons went to elaborate trouble to 
return books to the library if they were unable to 
return books to the regular bookmobile stop or the 
stations.” 

Librarians who would like to try this nonfine 
method are well advised to do so. The way can 
always be left open to return to the old system by 
announcing a year's trial period. Habitual offenders 
who pay most of the fines are not reformed by the 
fines policy but are more directly affected by being 
deprived of borrowing privileges for stated periods 


Book Losses 


Books are expendable. 


(Mississippi) has 


Library service is a busi- 


ness just as any other. Our merchandise consists 
of ideas. 
Now if a merchant wants to do business, he 


must take some risks. He must incur some credit 
losses, otherwise he is not building his business. 
He proceeds on the theory that 99.5 per cent of the 
people are honest. 

Progressive librarians and library boards do like- 
wise. As merchants of ideas they do not generally 
consider the average book or other library material 
so valuable that patrons are deprived of their use. 
They do not surround their library service with 
irritating rules and regulations so that citizens shun 
rather than use their tax-supported library. Obvious 
negligence will be rooted out where it exists, but 
that will not be allowed to influence the entire 
service. Neither will librarian and board spend 
excessive time, energy, and money (salaries are 
send material on 
work to Mrs. 


invited to 
regional library 


librarians are 
county, and 


* Extension 
rural, state, 


Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIANS’ 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


higher these days!) retrieving books that can easily 
be replaced or borrowed from neighboring libraries 

The allowable credit loss for any library can be 
easily determined. Proceeding on the theory that 
a Y-of-1-percent loss is as permissible in libraries 
as in business, a book stock of 20,000 books can 
justifiably lose 100 volumes annually in service to 
readers as “unreturned and ungettable.” Cir 
stances may even be such that a much higher vw 
may be temporarily justifiable. Actually, the higher 
the circulation, the wider the use of the library, the 
less important book losses become. Service comes 
first. 


So—stop worrying about book losses.. Be more 
active merchants of ideas. Build up your business 
this year. Use your own and borrow as many books 


as you can from state agency and other 


libraries. 


your 
Books are expendable! 


Do It Once 


A busy regional library sends in this short cut 
in classification and cataloging: “For most of our 
books we use printed cards, even though we us¢ 
simplified cataloging. In other cases, all pertinent 
information is put on the order slip when that is 
made out. This includes class number and add 
entries, taken from book selection tools 

“When books are delivered, order 
placed in the books after the invoices have been 
checked and the price written on the order slip 
After that books are ready to be marked with the 
call number, and cards and pockets prepared for 
circulation. The slip serves the cataloger as a con 
plete notation for cataloging. Clerical workers like 
this method and brand-new books are ready for us 
more rapidly.” 





slips are 


Promoting the Home Library 


Extension workers will want to learn more about 
the Home Library Project promoted with home 
makers’ clubs by the West Virginia Library Com 
mission. During a week-long camp, Dora Rut! 
Parks, secretary, discussed home libraries with th 
women, stressing that the home library consists of 
books which the family likes to read together; give 
inspiration, encouragement, and relaxation; open 
new horizons in relations with neighbors at home 
and across the seas; hold interest, even though tele- 
vision, movies, radio, and outside activities attract; 
guide the family in its hobbies, work, and special 
interests; answer questions quickly; in attractive 
bindings which are a definite part of the home's 
decoration. 

A score card for each person's home library was 
divided into three parts: Books—those already in 
the home library and those added the previous yeat 
together with publisher, copyright date, and price; 


(Continued on page 94) 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 


ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE 


LIBRARIES" 


OR THE THIRD TIME I am facing a typewriter 
F on a sizzling July day, trying to prepare my 
copy for the September Bulletin. It is the hardest 
copy of the whole year to write! I did not have 
to produce any material last month; library activi- 
ties and ideas seem very remote when one is on 
yacation; the temperature is 100°; and, to con- 
found further, I have one ear tuned to the radio 
as it blares forth the drama of the Democratic 
Convention. 

With all the excitement of nominating suitable 
party candidates for our nation’s president, my 
recent promotion to the position of president-elect 
of the American Association of School Librarians 
seems a minor matter. Nevertheless, it is very im- 
portant to me and I realize I am undertaking serious 
responsibilities for which I hope I shall be capable. 
My success in this position will be dependent to a 
major degree on the communication and coopera- 
tion that I receive from you in the field. I shall 
need your ideas, your help, and your encouragement 
—so do not fail me during my apprentice period 
and especially when I assume office in 1953. This 
page will be well worth the effort if it can serve 
as a means of mutual communication. 


Watch for ALA Papers 


A workshop in Oregon prevented my attendance 
at ALA this year. With the arrival of the July- 
August ALA Bulletin, the wistfulness at missing 
this event became even more poignant. I enjoyed 
poring over the pictorial section, recognizing old 
friends, and wishing I might have shared some of 
the activities with them. The program in the June 
Bulletin looked interesting and I regret having to 
miss some of the papers. To hear Eleanor Estes’ 
Newbery acceptance speech would have becn a rare 
treat if her oral presentation has the flavor of her 
written prose. I am sure that Mr. Mordvinoft had 
something original to say, also. As a school librar- 
ian I should have profited greatly by Dilla Mc- 
Bean's meeting on “Children, Libraries, and TV,” 
especially with the excellent panel she had chosen. 
Next to authors, children’s editors are my favorite 
grownups, so I am sorry I wasn't there to hear 
Lillian Bragdon, Elizabeth Riley, and Louise Bonino 
discussing ‘Problems of Publishing Children’s 
Books."” I have recently finished Windows for the 
Crown Prince, which makes me realize that Eliza- 
beth Gray Vining’s “Presenting Our American 
Heritage In Japan” and Mrs. Roosevelt on “Books 
are Basic for Better International Relations’ would 
be a challenging pair of papers to hear. The per- 
sonality of a speaker adds much to his speech but 
all of us who missed these “personal appearances” 
will await eagerly and gratefully the texts as they 
are printed in fall issues of our professional maga- 
zines. Watch for them! 


=a . , 
School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 


SEPTEMBER 
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Editor 


One day during the last week of summer school 
I was sharing our first copy of Robert McCloskey’s 
One Morning in Maine with thirty first-graders. It 
was definitely a sharing experience as I paused 
frequently to exclaim over loose teeth being vio- 
lently shaken, to admire yawning gaps in little 
mouths, and to enthuse over treasures that had ap- 
peared mysteriously under pillows as a result of 
losing first teeth. When we had finally left Sal and 
little sister to the joys of New England clam chow 
der and the group had departed, Amanda from the 
third grade stepped up to me, the little ‘‘horse’s 
tail’’ at the back of her head bobbing enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“I sure did enjoy that story, Mrs. McGuire!” 
When I expressed surprised appreciation that she 
had been listening, she explained, “I came over to 
read but I got too interested in your story. I was 
reading a comic book back in the room and Mrs. 
Stafford said I should come to the library and find 
a good book. I’m glad I did because that story 
was much better than any comic book.” 

I lost no time in hurrying to tell Emily Stafford 
of the fruits of her efforts. We nodded and 
solemnly made the V sign to each other. Nothing 
more needed to be said. 


Do Children Know Their Alphabet ? 


Even during vacation days we are never quite 
separated from the profession of our choice. This 
is especially true when one is a children’s and 
school librarian, for our libraries are an integral 
part of our community. It is heart-warming to go 
to market or to drive through the neighborhood 
and hear the cheery greeting of our small patrons, 
to pause and talk with them about their summer 
activities—particularly what books from the public 
library they are reading. It is good, too, to know 
how glad they are to see you—including the non- 
readers. Take fourth-grade Scotty, for example. 
He will never be a wide nor deep reader, but he 
does love his library even to the extent of calling 
on me one day this summer. As we sat on the back 
porch, drinking cokes and comparing vacations, he 
remarked that he had just bought a jig saw, cost- 
ing $14.95. 

“Where do you get all your money, Scotty?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, I earn it and save it.” We discussed the 
virtues of jig saws a little further and then I men- 
tioned casually how nice it would be if I had a set 
of wooden letters to use in my exhibit window. 
“Why, Mrs. McGuire,” he said, “I can cut those 
out for you easily!" And he did—two sets of the 
alphabet in perfect size and shape and stained a 
beautiful mahogany. We spelled out the captions 
for our first two fall exhibits just to make sure that 
we had enough letters, although he assured me that 
he could cut out lots more in a jiffy. 

No, Scotty will never be a great reader—of that 
I am certain—but he will make a fine community- 
minded citizen and a true friend of libraries. 
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ALA 


7ist Annual Conference 


io 5,292 LIBRARIANS from the United States 
and abroad registered at the 71st annual con- 
ference of the American Library Association, held 
June 30 to July 5, 1952 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. This was just 20 short of 
breaking the record attendance of 5,3i2 set in 1937, 
also at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. There 
were many more meetings for this year’s delegates 
to attend, however—over one hundred scheduled 
sessions and more than seventy-five closed meetings. 

Visitors found the conference a smooth-running 
success, thanks to the local chairman, Francis R. 
St. John, chief librarian of the Brooklyn, New 
York, Public Library; the 19 members of his ,co- 
ordinating committee; his seven local committee 
chairman, who cooperated closely with ALA head- 
quarters staff; several subcommittees; and the 1,000 
librarians from Westchester and Nassau counties, 
Connecticut, and New Jersey, as well as all bor- 
oughs of New York City, who gave active assist- 
ance before and during the conference. 


“Books Are Basic” 


Each of the general sessions contributed to the 
conference theme, “Books Are Basic.” Lawrence 
Clark Powell, librarian of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, speaking on “The Alchemy 
of Books,” urged those at the first general session 
to cling to the human element in librarianship and 
put their love of books above all else in their pro- 
fession. John Bakeless, author, editor, and member 
of the Graduate Faculty of New York University, 
in speaking on “Libraries and the Making of 
Books,” declared that “American history needs a 
complete rewriting. We need a thorough 
sifting of American attics. Nothing that comes out 
of an attic ought ever be thrown away until a 
librarian has seen it.” 

“The battle of democracy will be won with the 
weapons of education and knowledge, and not 
through the techniques of suppression and ignor- 
ance,” Eleanor Roosevelt told the third general 
session as she spoke on “Books Are Basic for 
Better International Relations. Mrs. Roosevelt 


NOTES 


stressed the fact that the written word far outlived 
any other medium of communication because it § 
may be studied and referred to again and agaig 
that books, magazines, and newspapers are the most 
important instruments for bettering our public re 
lations with the world. 

At the closing general session Robert J. Blakely, 
editorialist, and presently manager of the central 
region of the Fund for Adult Education, urged 
librarians to offer leadership in the field of liberal 
adult education “to help protect and improve the 
process of free communication for a free society, 

. This is the only possible answer to the enemies 
of free communication. To those enemies who 
would use freedom to communicate in order je 
destroy free communication, it presents a people) 
able to discern the falseness of their arguments 
and, indeed, to use the challenge as an exercise i 
wisdom. It exposes the triple fallacy of those who? 
would curb freedom of communication in ‘3 
society—first, that the curbers can be trusted; 
ondly, that the ability to choose wisely can be i 
moted by a narrowing of the knowledge of alteme 
tives; and thirdly, that the American people need 
such protection.” 


Preconference Sessions 


Five preconference gatherings set the stage for 
the conference itself. These included the Work 
shop on Work with Young People, the Book 
Workshop, the Trustees Workshop, the Joint It 
stitute of the Cataloging and Classification Dive 
sion and Columbia University School of Libray 
Service, and the Intellectual Freedom Committee 
Workshop, at which librarians were charged with 
maintaining ‘the constant and unrestrained flow of 
ideas” for their fellow-citizens as part of theit 
daily tasks 


Election Results 


Flora B. Ludington, librarian of Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Massachusetts, was el 
first vice-president and president-elect § 

With other officers elected in a mail ballot among 
ALA's 20,000 members, Miss Ludington was if 


SCENES OF ALA’s New YorK CONFERENCE 


Top photograph: 


immediately to the right of Mr. 


Estes speaking. Center photograph: 
are seated on the platform. 
a luncheon in her honor, 
at the square dance. 


Fourth picture: 


At the right are various chairmen of local committees. 
R. St. John, Brooklyn Public Library; Paul North Rice, New York Public 
of The H. W. Wilson Company, Equipment Committee; 


Committee; Charles J. Shaw, 


Norman Cousins addressing the Friends of Libraries luncheon; 
David Clift, executive secretary of ALA, and Thomas H. McKaig, chairman of the 
Cousins is Helene Scherff Taylor, 
Libraries Committee, then President Loleta D. Fyan, and President-Elect Robert B. Downs 
picture shows the speakers’ table at the Newbery-Caldecott dinner, 
Eleanor Roosevelt addresses the conference; 
Immediately preceding Mrs. Roosevelt's talk, there wat 
to which the foreign delegates were invited. 


at the left are 
Trustees Section 
chairman of the Friends @ 
Second 
Newbery-winner Eleanot 
foreign delegate 


with 


Bottom: A /ively moment 
Local chairman Frantit 
Library, Meeting Room 


Morris Gel 


From the top: 


fand, Queens College, Registration and Personnel; Harold Roth, New York Times Library, Enter 9 
tainment and Hospitality; Evelyn Kirkland, Brooklyn Public Library, Local Information Committed] 


Theodore Waller, American Book Publishers Council, Publicity Committee. 
Roosevelt arriving at the luncheon in her honor. 
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stalled at the final conference general session. At 
that time, the present president-elect, Robert Bing- 
ham Downs, director of the University of Illinois 
Library and Library School, was installed as presi- 
dent, succeeding Loleta D. Fyan, Michigan state 
librarian. 

The other elected officers are: Lucile M. Morsch, 
chief, General Reference and Bibliography Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, second vice-president; 
Raymond C. Lindquist, librarian, Cuyahoga County 
Public Library, Cleveland, treasurer; Eugene H. 
Wilson, director, University of Colorado Libraries, 
Boulder, and Mae Graham, supervisor, School and 
Children’s Libraries, Library Extension Division, 
State Department of Education, Baltimore, members 
of the Executive Board (1952-1956); and the fol- 
lowing members of the Council (1952-1956): 
Frederick Cromwell, librarian, University of Ari- 
zona Library; Anne H. Farrington, public library 
consultant, Wisconsin Free Library Commission; 
Alice Louise Lefevre, director, department of li- 
brarianship, Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo; Howard M. Rowe, director, Ta- 
coma, Washington, Public Library; Sidney Butler 
Smith, director, University of Vermont Libraries; 
and Marjorie Bruce Sing, assistant to librarian, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Public Library. 


Children’s Library Association 

The returns on the ballots sent to the Children’s 
Library Association have elected the following to 
office for the coming year: 

Vice-Chairman and Chairman-Elect: Rosemary 
E. Livsey, director, Work with Children, Los An- 
geles, California, Public Library. 

Secretary: Laura Steese, head, Children’s Depart- 
ment, Flint, Michigan, Public Library. 

Treasurer: Elizabeth Miller, head, Children’s 
Services, Brookline, Massachusetts, Public Library. 


AMONG THOSE 
Alice Dugas, librarian of Mexico City College Library 


At the left, top to bottom: 


Director to DLCYP: Ruth Hewitt, superintend. 
ent, Department of Work with Children, Seattle 
Washington, Public Library. 

Members-at-Large for Newbery and Caldecot 
Awards: Ruth L. Adams, head, Department of 
Work with Children, Schenectady County Public 
Library, New York; Ruth Gagliardo, director, 
Traveling Exhibit and Book Review Editor, Kansas 
State Teachers Association, Lawrence; Helen Keefe, 
supervisor, Work with Children, Tampa, Florida, 
Public Library. 


Renewal of Adult Education Grant 


A grant of $200,000 from the Fund for Adult 
Education will make it possible to continue and? 
to expand a nation-wide program in public librar 
ies of adult discussion on the American heritage 
and its contemporary application. This grant, to be 
expended in a year, renews the grant of $150,000 
which initiated the ALA American Heritage Project 
on an experimental basis last year. (The Fund for 
Adult Education is an independent organization 
established by the Ford Foundation.) 

Jack B. Spear, who will be on leave from the 
Library Extension Division, New York State Li 
brary, Albany, will take up the project direction at 
ALA headquarters in September. 

Objective of the project is “to stimulate general 
thinking on our freedoms by understanding their 
origins and their application to the great problems 
of today. The approach is to help the American 
adult to examine his heritage and to decide what 
he stands for.” 

The first year’s experimental programs of demon- 
stration were conducted in six areas to provide 
experience in libraries representing a variety of 
geographical and population situations. They were: 

(Continued on page 93) 


PRESENT 


presents a 


miniature burro to H. W. Wilson. Mr. and Mrs. Ole Rasmus Krug, librarians of Oslo, No 
who have been in Denver the past year under the auspices of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. Irene Mason, executive secretary and librarian of the State Library Commission, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and Frances Lander Spain, assistant director of the School of Library Science, University of 
Southern California at Los Angeles, both of whom returned just before the conference from nine- 
months’ consultation at the USIS libraries of Thailand, in Siamese costumes. Founders of the Library 
Public Relations Council at the LPRC luncheon: Helene Scherff Taylor, Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
Free Library; Thomas Gilbert Brown, Brooklyn Public Library; Gretchen Garrison Conduitte, Jack 
son, Tennessee, Public Library; and Marie D. Loizeaux, Wilson Library Bulletin. 

In the center, top to bottom: the General Reception after the First General Session in the 
Waldorf-Astoria ballroom. Standing behind President Loleta D. Fyan at the General Reception is 
Martha M. Parks, regional library consultant, State Library, Nashville, Tennessee; at the left is 
William Chait, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, Public Library. First General Session speaker, Lawrence 
Clark Powell, director of the University of California Library, Los Angeles, shares a joke with 
President- Elect Robert Downs (in white jacket) and Mrs. Downs, and Jack Dalton, University of 
Virginia librarian. First Vice-President and next President-Elect Flora Belle Ludington chats with 
Lidia Sambaquy, librarian of a cooperative cataloging service in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and Carlton 
N. Comma, librarian of the Trinidad Public Library. Robert J. Blakely, central regional represen- 
tative of the Fund for Adult Education, Chicago, discusses his Fourth General Session talk with 
Albert Carl Young (back to camera) of the Cleveland Public Library, Russell Munn of the Akron 
Public Library, and Bulletin Editor Marie Loizeaux. 

At the right, top to bottom: Lawrence Clark Powell addresses the First General Session after 
Ralph Beals, New York Public Library chief, extended a welcome on behalf of local librarians. 
Eleanor Estes, winner of the Newbery medal, after the Newhery-Caldecott dinner. Lippincott award 
winner, Carl Vitz, librarian of Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library, and Louis J. Bailey, librarian of 
the Queens Borough Public Library, look over the conference program. Howard Haycraft, vice- 
president of The H. W. Wilson Company and a director of Forest Press, with Eleanor Hungerford, 
director of the Washington office of the Decimal Classification, and Dr. Godfrey Dewey, president 

of Forest Press and son of Melvil Dewey, whose centenary was observed at the conference. Robert 
Collison, Westminster Library, London, England, and Milton J. Lord, Boston, Massachusetts, Public 
Library, at the Intellectual Freedom Committee Institute. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





yes SUMMER OF 1952 was hot, noisy, and 
political; but for The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany it will be memorable as the summer of the 
“conferences,” when we were happy host to the 
many visiting librarians who came to New York 
for the meetings of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, the Catholic Library Association, and the 
American Library Association. They traveled to 
the Bronx to see us by chartered bus, by taxi, or 
by subway. They trudged bravely through our three 
buildings, met staff members, asked questions, and 
(we hope) had them answered. A new feature of 
the tour was the use of Kodachrome slides show- 
ing in detail the procedures involved in indexing 
for the READERS’ GUIDE. Some 300 librarians 
visited the Company during the conference weeks, 
too many for us to list here individually. But to 
all who came—thanks for coming. We hope you 
enjoyed your visit. 

Star attraction at the Wilson booth at the 
Waldorf-Astoria during the ALA convention was 
not, we must confess, a new Wilson publication, 
but the newly completed portrait of President 
Halsey W. Wilson. Some passers-by had the un- 
usual experience of seeing double — the painting 
and the subject—for Mr. Wilson himself spent 
many hours at the booth. The artist was the well 
known portrait painter Raymond P. R. Neilson, 
N.A., who has received awards and honors from 
the National Academy of Design and the Allied 
Artists of America and was winner of the Penrose 
Prize in 1944 and the Alice C. Dunham Prize in 
1949. Mr. Wilson's portrait is now ‘‘at home” in 
the Directors Room on the seventh floor. 


ALA Committees to Study 
Selection of Periodicals 


The Wilson Company is gratified to report that 
a suggestion by Sarita Robinson, editor of READ- 
ERS’ GUIDE, in the closing paragraphs of her 
article “Are We Indexing the Right Magazines?” 
(WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, April 1951) 
has borne healthy fruit in the appointment of two 
ALA committees to study and advise the Com- 
pany in problems relating to the selection of peri- 
odicals for inclusion in its various indexes. 


Portrait of Halsey William te ilson 
by Raymond P. R. Neilso 


Appointed to represent the Reference Librariang 
Section of the Association of College and Referenct 
Libraries are: Morris A. Gelfand, librarian Queens 
College, Flushing, New York, chairman; H. G 
Bousfield, librarian, Brooklyn College, New York; 
D. Nora Gallagher, librarian, Adelphi College, 
Garden City, New York; Dorothy Plum, bibliog: 
rapher, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York; 
Frederic W. Stewart, librarian, Hunter College, 
New York City; Jerome K. Wilcox, librarian, City 
College, New York City. 

Representing the Public Libraries Division are 
Pearl M. Day, librarian, Larchmont, New York, 
Public Library, chairman; Eleanor Phinney, librat- 
ian, Hamden, Connecticut, Library; Caroline §. 
Platt, librarian, Taylor Library, Milford, Connecti- 
cut; Eleanor F. Street, librarian, Westport, Connet 


Four scenes from the Portrait Party at which the staff viewed the recently completed portrait of 


Mr. Wilson. 


In the second picture from the top, Mr. and Mrs. 
At the bottom, left, Margaret Furlong, editor of the Art Index, leaves with Marion E. 


Wilson pose in front of the portrait. 
Potter, who 


began work with The Wilson Company in Minneapolis in 1898 and is still editing the Industrial 


Arts Index. 


Upper right, two views of the Wilson booth at the ALA conference in the W. 


ald: ort 


Astoria Hotel, New York. The other pictures are of the Wilson Library Bulletin tea for contribme 


tors and collaborators at Beekman Tower. 


St. John (with the orchid lei), 


Mirrored pillars add to the crowd (second from bottom, 
at left) with second views of Howard Haycraft, Mrs. Ralph Shaw (black hat) and Mrs. 
but there’s only one Ralph Shaw. 


Francis 


To the right, the group in the 


doorway includes Muriel Fuller, Jean Bothwell, Ruth Adams Knight, Dorothy West, Ruth Tarbox, 


and Wilma Bennett, with Sarita 


Robinson in the background. In the bottom center photo, Mr. 


Wil- 


son chats with the Bulletin’s new assistant editor, Jane Maddox; John C. Evans, advertising manager 


of the Bulletin, is at the extreme right. 
the Standard Catalog; 


Bottom right photo, 
seated, Dorothy Butler, librarian of Fordson High School, Dearborn, Michi- 


standing at left is Dorothy Peake of 


gan; Chizuru Nakaji, of Consumers Union, New York; and Kurt Schwerin of the School of Law 


Library, Northwestern University. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Baird, A. Craig. 
CAN SPEECHES: 
Shelf, No. 3. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERI- 
1951-1952. Reference 
$1.75 


Baker, Blanch M. THEATRE AND ALLIED 
ArTsS. $10 

CURRENT BioGRAPHY. Monthly issues, $4 
year; yearbooks, $6 each 

Reapers’ Guiwe. On the service basis 

Summers, R. E. THE UNITED STATES AND 


ORGANIZATIONS. Ref- 
$1.75 


To EAst AFRICA. 


INTERNATIONAL 
erence Shelf, No. 5 
YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE 

$3 
YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO 
AFRICA. $3 


SOUTHERN 











ticut, Public Library; Marion Humble, chief librar- 
ian, Peninsula Public Library, Lawrence, New 
York; Mary L. Kent, librarian, Rockville Center, 
New York, Public Library. 

Members of the two committees were purposely 
chosen from the New York area so that they will 
be able to hold meetings and visit The Wilson 
Company plant to inspect its records and methods. 

At a preliminary meeting of the two chairmen 
in June, it was decided that the two committees 
will work jointly. First meetings are planned for 
early Fall and the first project will be a study of 
the READERS’ GUIDE by subject areas. It is 
hoped that this study will result in a report which 


can be printed and circulated with the next 
READERS’ GUIDE Voting List to subscribers, 
tentatively scheduled for early 1953. 


The chairmen of both committees announce that 
they will welcome suggestions and discussion from 
all librarians to aid the committees in their study. 


Africa 

Africa is very definitely in the news. Newspapers 
have carried many stories in many fields with 
apartheid (segregation) receiving the most space. 
Since the first of this year the READERS’ GUIDE 
TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE has published 
sixteen entries under the “‘Africa’’ heading, and 
the ABRIDGED GUIDE has published fifteen. 
For the same period the CUMULATIVE BOOK 
INDEX lists nineteen publications. 








WILSON EXHIBIT IN ENGLAND 


This interest emphasizes the value of two basic 
guides, THE YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE To 
SOUTHERN AFRICA, and THE YEAR BOOK 
AND GUIDE TO EAST AFRICA. Both of these 
English publications have been the accepted stand- 
ard for many years. They supply a wealth of ma- 
terial, maps, charts, and statistics for their respec. 
tive regions. History, government, politics, popu- 
lation (by races), resources, climate, flora, fauna 
etc. The Wilson Company is the distributor of 
the GUIDES in the United States 


The New NUEA Proposition 


“What kind of international organization should 
the United States support?” is the NUEA proposi 
tion that will be debated in high schools in virtu- 
ally all states this coming academic year. 

THE UNITED STATES AND INTERNA 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS is the title of the 
Reference Shelf compilation especially edited for 
this proposition. “American Foreign Policy at the 
Crossroads” is the heading of the first section. It 
suggests the widespread interest that this bo 
attract. It is scheduled for publication on Septen 
ber 20th. 






K will 





Eisenhower—Stevenson 
Taft—Kefauver 


The above key figures are among the twenty-four 


molders of public opinion whose views on today's 
problems appear in the new edition of REPRE 
SENTATIVE AMERICAN 
1952. Others include Truman, Reuther, Acheson 
Murrow, Dulles, and Conant. The 
divided into six broad subject-matter classifications 
Foreign Relations, Crime and Corruption, Nationa 
Ideals, Presidential Campaign, Industry and | 

and Intellectual Ideals. Each speech is introdt 
with terse comments of the 
background, the occasion, the manner of de 
and the effectiveness and quality of the speech 


Staff 
Evelyn Lohr, assistant 
BIOGRAPHY since early 
with the October 1952 issue. 
Anna Rothe, editor of CURRENT BIOGRA 
PHY since 1944, has resigned in order to prepar 
(Continued on page 94) 
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At the annual conference of the British Library Association, held in Bournemouth, England, 
April 29 to May 2, 1952, The Wilson Company was represented with a display of its pub 
lications by its British agents, W. & R. Holmes Ltd., of Glasgow. 
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ALA NOTES 


(Continued from page 88) 

Athens, Georgia, Regional Library; Denver, Colo- 
rado, Public Library; La Crosse, Wisconsin, Public 
Library; Los Angeles, California, County Public 
Library; New York Public Library; and Vermont 
Free Public Library Commission. Mississippi and 
Alabama came into the project as partial demon- 
stration areas; additionally, twenty libraries partici- 
pated spontaneously, and many other libraries con- 
ducted American heritage adult programs with the 
assistance of the project office. 

The project provided training of community dis- 
cussion leaders, additional library staff personnel, 
and discussion materials in the various areas. Any 
public library anywhere may receive assistance in 
conducting adult discussion programs on the Amer- 
ican heritage from the project office in the form 
of materials and pater vg 


New Awards 


The establishment of the Melvil Dewey Medal 
to be awarded a librarian annually “for creative 
professional achievement,” was announced at the 
conference. Gift of the Forest Press, whose presi- 
dent is Godfrey Dewey, son of Melvil Dewey, the 
medal will be in commemoration of one of the 
founders of the American Library Association, 
whose centennial was celebrated during 1951. Mel- 
vil Dewey originated the Decimal classification sys- 
tem used in libraries throughout the world, and 
the medal will be awarded each year for achieve- 
ment “particularly in the fields of library manage- 
ment, cataloging and classification, library training, 
and the tools and techniques of librarianship.” 

An annual $1,000 award for study of library 
work for children and young people was announced 
by Elliott B. Macrae, president of E. P. Dutton & 
Company. Plans for the award and selection of 
the candidates will be developed by the American 
Library Association. The first award will be made 
in the spring of 1953. A feature of the Dutton 
centennial! celebration, the award has been inaugu- 
rated in honor of two noted former Dutton presi- 
dents, and named for them: The E. P. Dutton- 
John Macrae Annual Library Award. 


Library Services Bill 


Now is the time to begin preparation for the 
Library Services Bill in the 83d Congress. The 
same bill will be reintroduced early in the first 
session. There is much to be done locally between 
now and January 1953. Remember always that the 
election in November can be on our side, for dur- 
ing a political campaign the voice of the people 
means a great deal to the candidates. 

Visit your congressman and senators while they 
are at home. Many of them have committed them- 
selves to support the Library Services Bill in the 
past. Even so, with a new Congress beginning in 
January, it will be necessary to have them commit 
themselves again. There is no time like the present 
to work with those who have remained noncom- 
mittal or who have said they would not support 
the library legislation. Election year is a splendid 
time to secure a favorable commitment from them. 
These contacts should be made not only by you 
but by as many people as possible, either individu- 
ally or in groups. Citizen interest means a great 
deal to the candidates. 
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Higher Standards 


Recommendations for cost-of-living adjustments 
raising the minimum standards for most librarians’ 
salaries more than 50 per cent over standards set 
in 1946 were adopted by the Council in annual 
session at the conference. 

The recommendations set $3294 as a minimum 
annual beginning salary for the lowest class of 
professional library positions, and $3774 as the 
maximum, an increase of 56.9 per cent over the 
recommended base rates of 1946. 

The new library standards set $2541 as the mini- 
mum beginning salary for subprofessionals. All 
salaries, the ALA Board on Personnel Administra- 
tion pointed out, ‘should be at least equal to the 
average prevailing entering rates for similar posi- 
tions in government, in business, in industry, or 
in other institutions in the same community or eco- 
nomic region.” 

The board's recommendations are based on a 
professional work-year of twelve months, including 
not less than one month’s vacation, a five- day forty- 
hour work week, and sick leave with pay of not less 
than one month. 

Figures from more than one thousand libraries 
of all types throughout the country were obtained 
by the board as a basis for their recommendations. 


New Post 


Grace Thomas Stevenson, of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and director of the ALA American Heritage 
Project during the past year, has been appointed 
associate executive secretary. Mrs. Stevenson will 
serve as deputy to the executive secretary in the 
management and direction of the national office of 
ALA and in assistance to all association activities. 
She will also have general supervision over all 
adult education projects and programs. 


Register and Vote Campaign 
Librarians will play an important role in the 
nonpartisan, nation-wide Register and Vote Cam- 
paign sponsored by the American Heritage Foun- 
dation, which has as its goal a record number of 


ballots in the 1952 election. More than 200 na- 
tional organizations are participating. 


You can bring significant parts of the last ALA 
convention into your library through a series of 
tape recordings now available for loan. They in- 
clude the following programs: Mrs. Roosevelt's 
talk on “Books are Basic’; Norman Cousins’ ad- 
dress; ALA Council; Public Relations for Libraries; 
The Public Library and the Political Process. 

There is a small fee covering parcel post and 
handling charges. Reservations are being accepted 
by Ray Mahoney, Public Relations Committee, ALA 
Public Libraries Division, 5201 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 


(Continued from page 92) 

for the master’s degree in library science at Pratt 
Institute. Before her appointment to that editor- 
ship she was managing editor of the VERTICAL 
FILE SERVICE CATALOG since the beginning 
in 1932. Concurrently, from 1935 to 1941, she 
translated and abstracted articles from the Scandi- 
navian library periodicals for LIBRARY LITER- 
ATURE; and in 1943 she compiled the fourth edi- 
tion of CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES. 
Jeanne C. Des Marais, assistant editor of ART 
INDEX, was elected chairman of the Museum 
Group, New York chapter of Special Libraries, for 

the year 1952-1953. 
THE 


LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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THE Ups AND Downs 


Trends of Wilson Company sales in the 
fiscal year ending March 31. 


s 6 
CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 82) 

The 28th annual edition of South American 
Handbook: 1951™ is a recent survey of the geog- 
raphy, industry, agriculture, and communications of 
the South and Central American countries with 
many worth-while suggestions for visitors to these 
countries. Separate chapters are devoted to each of 
the 20 South American countries, the ones on Uru- 
guay and Venezuela being completely rewritten 
Chapters are also given over to Cuba, Mexico, and 
the 6 Central American Republics. 

The 1952 editions of Year Book and Guide to 
East Africa™ and Year Book and Guide to South- 
ern Africa™ contain factual up-to-date information 
for everyone. For the traveler there are suggestions 
about routes to follow, what to wear, what to buy, 
and what to pay. For others there are chronological 
tables, agricultural reports, tables of imports and 


94 


exports, and a wealth of information about the his- 
tory, government, economy, and resources of the 
Dark Continent. 

For travelers in Spain or Portugal the new Spain 
and Portugal in 1952° is an indispensable hand. 
book, while armchair travelers will find it delight. 
ful and informative reading. Traditions, customs 
and some of the historical background are given for 
each country as well as information on where to 
stay, visit, shop, dine; how to travel and what to 
wear. Included is a Spanish-Portuguese-English vo- 
cabulary, and the volume is indexed for 
reference. 

Your Holiday in Cuba” is the fourth in the Jud. 
son Guides to Latin America series. Here the his- 
toric background of Cuba is discussed; travel routes 
are mentioned, as are many hotels and restaurants 
Points of interest are called to the attention and in 
teresting trips to the 6 provinces are described 
Illustrated with 52 original photographs and 31 
maps and sketches, and indexed for ready reference 
this is a worth-while addition to the travel reference 
shelf. 

Written and illustrated by Stuart Murray, dire 
tor of the Virgin Islands Information Center, the 
Complete Handbook of the Virgin Islands* is a 
practical guide to the islands of St. Thomas, St 
John, St. Croix, the British Virgin Islands, and a 


quick 


source of factual information concerning the his 
tory, laws, schools, business and tax regulations of 
one Caribbean resort under the American flag. A 
chronological history, tables of plants and flowers 
fruits, vegetables, and fishes of the area, plus an 
annotated bibliography and an index make this 


readable book a most useful one. 


s 6 
FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 84) 

The Family—listing adults with their interests, hob 
bies, and occupations and the names, ages, and in 
terests of the children, as well as a statement as to 
what an improved home library had meant to the 
family; Choosing of Books — listing those books 
that had been considered but not chosen and why 
they were not selected for the home library. 


The audience was asked nine questions pertinent 
to the art of book selection including: ‘Did you 
ask your librarian for suggestions?” and “If you 
bought from a book agent, did you check on the 
agent's qualifications and those of the publisher 
before investing your money?” 

In addition to filling out the card, the 
women devoted some time to analyzing a 
library actually owned by one of their group 

In the folder the library commission also listed 
Suggested Books for the Home, including publish- 
ers who offer attractive series of the classics, a list 
of titles (some pocket size editions), and a list of 
69 active trade book publishers. The work and 
service of the library commission was stressed in 
compiling lists of dependable books to interest in 
dividual members of the family. From all reports, 
both the home demonstration agents and the women 
enjoyed and profited from the week's book discus 
sions. 


score 


home 


Such a home library project can form the basis 
of a year's cooperation between the library and farm 
extension services, culminating in a series of dis- 
cussions at the summer camp. 
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The H. W. Wilson Company Annual Statements, 1903-1952 
(Fiscal Year Closes March 31) 



















1903 1915 1927 1939 195] 1952 






ASSETS 












urrent Assets. $61,262.00 $141,842.82 $244,831.24 $435,427.83 $1,401 ,286.10 $1,349,984.91 
nvestments and 
Other Assets. ........ 7,369.26 28,336.15 69,657.60 70,330.94 48,770.99 






fachinery and 
Equipment .. ........ 13,560.00 48,637.63 90,727.89 110,221.46 101,851.68 







umiture and 


Fixtures .... 2,411.10 8,763.87 19,488.17 43,457.99 37,228.78 48,075.96 
MR 5 acta wae sre) pre ateeterate 151,414.16 422,303.59 352,515.27 422,755.72 


















Total Assets. $63,673.10 $171,535.95 $492,707.35 $1,061 ,574.90 $1,971,582.55 $1,971 ,439.26 



























LIABILITIES 

















Liabilities ... $2,400.00 $40,982.10 $23,393.23 $64,749.88 $406,738.55 $285,418.48 
DOMME Gece scivaweins 30,254.98 142,238.72 287,907.68 972,020.64 1,059,943.05 
unded Debt iauRecm. ~ "aie 84,000.00 178,700.00 58,244.38 54,015.63 
apital Stock . 50,000.00 93,000.00 216,600.00 485,429.17 253,624.37 251,317.98 
urplus ...... 11,273.10 7,298.87 26,475.40 44,788.17 280,954.61 320,744.12 
labile .. $63,673.10 $171,535.95 $492,707.35 $1,061,574.90 $1,971,582.55 $1,971,439.26 






























Profit and Loss Statements, 1950-1952 



















fear Ended March 31 1950 1951 1952 















Ng oad 2b oa eee harkne wae $1,704,389.49 $1,964,890.93 $2,066,899.13 
fliscellaneous Income ...........--.+-++: 23,029.66 25,914.32 25,316.36 


PME xcs cin hvaewsenesinwewials $1,727,419.15 $1,990,805.25 

























092,215.49 









ost of Production (editorial, manufacturing, 






IODC vensiein cwinidsanseavianaca $1,242,769.96 $1,367,630.12 $1,593,832.30 
Belling and Administration Expenses ...... 413,221.15 489,909.86 432,036.86 
RE iso gicconiincinsace ianccnibes 14,538.97 10,377.27 6,724.53 















Total Cost and Expenses ............ $1 ,670,530.08 $1,867,917.25 $2,032,593.69 





Profit for the Year Before Payment of 
ME x coch cx Sues uccateuercatane $56,889.07 $122,888.00 $59,621.80 


™  imamn on Preferred and Common 


Pea iaii os Graze aE kiko warOa in bee 15,530.24 
aiid Seiacs os $41,358.83 








28,682.09 19,832.29 


$39,789.51 








$94,205.91 
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32 page booklet on over 300 
DIFFERENT PET BOOKS 
Every kind of a pet known. 


ALL-PETS, Fond du Lac 4, Wis. 











THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 


offers 
school, college and public libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 























E offer an efficient skilled service for lo- 
cating your out-of-print books, and 28 years 
of experience in this field warrants our sug- 
gestion that you place your requirements solely 
with us. Our search service is at your disposal. 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 
415 Lincoln Avenue Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 








OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences — 
Fiction — History, etc. supplied at 
reasonable prices. Catalogs issued. 
‘“‘Want Lists’ solicited. 
PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N. Y. 














SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 

efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 

pod original “Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
rvice. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station 0 - Box 2 New York ti, 


VACANCIES-LIBRARIANS 


via. bette f hela n 
you learn : one vacancy we 
earn of hundreds 40th year 
Sen for ent blank H 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


535 Fifth Ave 


N.Y. 





Suite 906) New York 17 





Children’s Librarian B.L.S. Salary $2,376- 
$2,856 in annual increments of $120. Sick 
leave, 1 month vacation, 40-hour week, re- 
tirement, Children’s Room, excellent work- 
ing conditions. Apply: Librarian, Free 
Public Library, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


Wanted: BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN 


for established county service in Midwest agricultural county 
at Circleville, a thriving town of 8700 poputation. Locaied 26 
miles south of Coiumbus, it enjoys the cultural and educa- 
tional advantages of the capital ciiy and the benetis of 
rural surroundings. Living conditions 
comparatively low. Library school graduate, $3,000 annual 
salary rate, three weeks’ vacation, sick eave, retirement 
=. No cataloging. Bookmobile three years old. Excellent 
opportu — Gain experience and de.elop administrative 
ability. Write: Mrs. Enid Denham, Librarian: Pickaway 
County District Public Library, Circleville, Ohio. 





pleasant and cosis 


——= 3 JUDY BOOKS —— 
and not on dogs icontact us however for anything on dogs) Ps 
How to Become An American Citizen 

Bardine’s complete work at $1.00 
Sayings of Rammikar 
Intriguing filosofy of Mayan writer 
Chicago the Pagan 
Weimar Port’s Reference Work & Guide 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers The Spectator and Dog World 








Jams Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16, Il, emi 


————<saly 





BACK NUMBER MACAZINES 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE 


We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES cs well os 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
= Duplicotes Purchased - 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
Orpt C 56 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 3, NV ¥ 








Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 

Send lists to Dept. W.B 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N.Y, 














“LIBRARIANS! 


We'll buy your books—any quantity 


Write 
ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 
One of America’s Largest 
287 So. Broadway Yonkers 5, N.Y. 











OUT-OF-PRINT 
BOOKS 


STECHERT- HAFNER, Inc. 
Serving Librarians 

for 80 Years our 

31 East Tenth Street j services, 

New York 3, N. Y. abroad. 





supply many 
print titles 
from our comprehen- 
sive stock of several 
hundred thousand vol- 
umes—others through 
efficient search 
here and 


We can 
out - of - 
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sontmanteion —— 





U.S. Army needs graduate librarians for 
civilian positions both overseas and in th 
U.S. Within the European Command the 


for professionally trained fe 


are openings 
ages of 21 a 


male librarians between the 
40. Graduation from a library school ag 
credited by the American Library Associa 
tion or by a regional accrediting agency 
required, Salaries range from $3,410-$4, 
per year. Positions are professionally chal 
lenging and frequently offer opportunitig® 
for travel. Inquiries regarding oversea po 
tions in Europe, the Far East Commané 
Alaska and the Caribbean should be ad 
dressed to the Overseas Affairs Branely 
Civilian Personnel Division, Office, Secre# 
tary of the Army, Washington 25, D.C. I 
quiries about openings within the Ua 
should be addressed: The Adjutant Generay 
Department of the Army, Washington 2 
D.C., Attn: AGMR-L 
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COMPANY 


JIFFY MANUFACTURING 


HILLSIDE * NEW JERSEY 





